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Snead library projects completed re- 
cently, or now being manufactured, 
include : 


United Nations Secretariat Bidg., (Record 
Conveyor) New York, N.Y 
State University of North Dakota Law Li- 
brary Grand Forks, N.D. 
North Dakota Agricultural College, (Modu 
lar Construction) Fargo, N.D. 
Mississippi State College Starkville, Miss. 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter, Minn. 
University of British Columbia : 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Iowa State College Atomic Laboratory 
Ames, Iowa 
Princeton University (Automatic Book Con 
veyor) Princeton, N.J 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (Modular Construc- 
tion and Louverall Lighting) 
Abilene, Texas 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
St. Paul, Minn 


LeMoyne College 
St. Paul Public Library 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 
Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul, Minn 
Parliamentary Library Victoria, B.C. 
University of Minnesota (Automatic Book 
Conveyor) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Texas Lutheran College Seguin, Texas 
Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial Inst. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


St. Paul Seminary St. Paul, Minn. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of 


Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


NDIVIDED responsibility, from plan- 

ning to completion, provides many ad- 
vantages to the librarian. Snead & Com- 
pany has the experience and facilities to 
undertake under a single contract, the entire 
responsibility for the design, manufacture, 
and erection of your stackroom and various 
interior furnishings in both wood and metal. 
This single responsibility assures proper co- 
ordination of all phases of the work, giving 
you more economical, more efficient results 
than is possible where the responsibility is 
divided. 


3y consulting Snead & Company during the 
earliest plan stage the architect and librarian 
may save considerable time and expense. 
Snead library engineers will gladly assist in 
the preparation of plans and specifications 
without cost or obligation. 


The Snead library business is now, as it has 
been continuously for the past 70 years, 
under the personal management of the Snead 
family. We are Snead & Company in name, 
tradition, and experienced personnel. No 
one else is authorized to trade on our good 
name in the library field. 


Your letter or wire will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier 
Snead Modular Construction 

Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. 
Stacks Stairs and Elevators 

Automatic Book Conveyors 

Stack Accessories 

Carrels, Study Units, and Enclosures 
Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
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LIBRARY 
REVIEW 





“Through the momentous years, the arrival 
every season of the magazine has been an 
occasion of pleasurable excitement, which has 
always been justified. The good taste, variety 
and balance of its pages have been consistent 
and the enterprise of the Editor in bringing 
into them the work of distinguished writers 
who know how to deal with matters that inter- 
est librarians and general readers, is probably 
unique. Years ago I said that its editing was 
cultured and creative in the best sense. I repeat 
the assertion with the confidence the years have 
confirmed.”. . . 


We are obliged to MR. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
for this tribute 


Subscription rate: 


8’- or $2.00 (cheque or money order or 
draft) per annum post free 


Address 
LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1 
Scotland 
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Simon and Schuster 
has seldom had a =a 
stronger list for Library shelves 


PPUTTTTTETELELE EEL 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 


By VANNEVAR BUSH. p:. Bush, wartime head of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, has written a book on modern weapons of war that is of vital interest 
to Americans who want to know what we have to fear and what we can face unafraid. 

$3.50 


A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


By QUINCY HOWE. This history is a rare combination of tremendous scope and 
significant detail, covering the years from the turn of the century to the 1918 Armistice. 
Illustrated with over 300 photographs, maps and cartoons. $5.00 


A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORTING 


Edited by LOUIS L. SNYDER and RICHARD B. MORRIS. 175 masterpieces 
of eyewitness journalism. Each story is introduced by an authoritative account of the 
story behind the story, and each is followed by an account of the consequences. With a 
preface by HERBERT BAYARD SWopPE, and 32 pages of celebrated news pictures. $5.00 


PORE HERR eee eee HEE E HEHEHE H EEE EERE SHEESH EE EEE EEEE EEE E EEE EEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEE EEE EEEEEEE EEEE SES ESEE EE ORES EE SEED ee 


THE LAW 


By RENE A. WORMSER. an entertaining and informative book about man’s rela- 
tionship to man, as told by the story of laws and the men who made them, from the time 
of Moses to the United Nations. $5.00 


AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. The famous philosopher deals with the fundamental 
problem of reconciling public order and private initiative. He shows how power can 
be divided so that even the little man can get his share of glory. $2.00 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 1230 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 20 
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You Get EASIER = SAFER Marking 
LECTROMARK 


ay 


a : . 
Have you received your 1950 Demco catalog? 112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 


Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
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We’re OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements 


NEWARK 4 
ademaekers *®y*«; 
THE Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempsTeaD :-: New York 
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THREE NEW LIBRARY TITLES 
and ONE OLD STANDBY 





Famous American Athletes of Today: 
RS llth Series 


RD? by Frank Waldman. Tom Harmon is only one of the sports 
journalists who have the whole series of our FAMOUS AMERICAN 
ATHLETES volumes at hand for constant reference. Written in 

Ry AL brisk, entertaining style, this 11th volume also makes excellent 

, reading for every sports fan. 


With 20 photographs $3.00 
The entire FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF 
TODAY series is included in the A.L.A. Booklist. 


*Pollyanna of Magic Valley 


ip! by Virginia May Moffitt, author of Pollyanna at Six Star 
Kanch, etc. In this newest GLAD book, Pollyanna brings the good 


7 e . e . . 
pbb pv , neighbor policy into practice in a small town, and shows the young 
N 5 ok people and their parents that home extends beyond a single hearth 
to include all hearth fires in One World. 


Gh Uniform with the other Pollyanna GLAD Books 
* Trade Mark $2.50 


The Jayhawker 
U RE by V. M. Moffitt. \ rousing good adventure story for boys, 


" 1 ¥y which girls, too, will read and enjoy. Only a Texan could have 
p\ ber drawn this authentic and colorful background of the Lone Star 
A y> State in the 1860s. “Recommended as a satisfactory contribution to 


the field of good, clean, hard-hitting, juvenile fiction,” says the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Colwmbtan. 


With spirited illustrations by Robert Candy $2.50 


Fourth Impression going fast! 


jo8 Extraordinary Popular Delusions and the 
N Madness of Crowds 

by Charles Mackay, LL.D., with a foreword by 

Bernard M. Baruch 

“This book,” says Mr. Baruch, “has saved me millions of dollars.” 
And James Hilton, over the air: “I'll recommend you a book I’ve 
lately been re-reading for the third or fourth time. . . This fas- 


cinating compilation is a sort of case book of human folly through- 
out the ages.” 


Illustrated from contemporary prints $6.00 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY Publishers Boston 8 
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Designed for easy rolling ... 
Built to last for years. 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS | 


Amazingly easy to 
maneuver —_yet built 
to provide years of 
trouble-free service. 
Made of quarter- 
sawed oak —light or 
dark finish. Immediate 
shipment — rubber or 
silent cushion tires. 
OTHER GAYLORD FURNITURE 
Card Catalog Cabinets — 
Stools — Displayers — Re- 
volving Dictionary Holders 
— Utility Signs and other 


standard items. Write for = 
No. 34 full information and prices No. 23 Three-Shelf 


Display Book Truck on any of the above items. Book Truck 


































B08. \(@@ LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Now You Add 3 U — Services 


to Your Library with the New 


CURRENT HISTORY 


For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 


A subscription to Current History expan 
library's facilities and reader aids by adding 
three important services: *« ( 
day-to-day account of each month's events 
every country in the work 1; «x D r f 
cluding official texts of important treaties 
agreements, notes; #« Articles providing compre 
hensive, objective background ir mation t 
expert historians and economists 

Indexed in THE READER’S GUIDE 

I year $4.00 2 years $7.00 
. Walnut Street Philadelphia 6, mm 


Coming in January 


2 IMPORTANT REVISED EDITIONS: 





Famous First 
Facts 


By JOSEPH N. KANE 

















Have you ordered the new 
edition of that money-saving, ; 
buying guide the ; 


Catalog of 
Reprints in Series 


The Tenth edition has just 
been published. 


The $4.00 price includes 
the Spring (1950) Supplement. 





MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Laura K. Martin 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York 52 
SFTIMNvtniuQUinvnnvivnvnstiiitinvtvnitiiintitvtvtiTiedvttv TUVALU 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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You will borrow 


it first! 





IN OUR IM 


Oxford’s new Treasury of Biblical 


Art and Literature 


IN OUR IMAGE vividly emphasizes 
to twentieth century eyes and minds 
and hearts the eternal timelessness of 
the Bible. 

You will want everyone to see the 
32 brilliant 4+-color portraits of Old 
Testament people. Guy Rowe, gifted 
TIME cover artist, has painted these 
heroes of the ages in as genuinely 
human a fashion as he portrays the 


“man of the week.” 


You will agree that Houston Harte 
has done a masterful job of  select- 
ing 26 incomparable stories from the 
King James Version to accompany 
Guy Rowe’s striking portraits. 


OXFORD 


Read these reviews: 


“It is the merit of Guy Rowe to have brought 

the greatest teachers of mankind back before 

us in graphic, realistic form. His paintings 

ought to tempt many to learn what it was 
these prophets and sages said and did.” 

—Pierre Van Paassen 

Saturday Review of Literature 


“What was an inspired project, or dream, in 
the beginning, has been made in this volume 
a consummate achievement. The pictures are 
the real triumph.” 

—John Haynes Holmes 


New York Herald Tribune 


IN OUR IMAGE will head your 


recommended reading list. Be sure 


to get it soon. Price $10.00 





Oxford University Press, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF FINE BOOKS SINCE 1478 
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OBITUARIES 


September 30. ANDREA ProupDFOOT, former editor 
of children’s magazines and author; in Chicago; 
eighty-three. Her best known books are A Mother's 
Ideals and Child Christ Tales, written about fifty 
years ago. 


October 1. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, journal- 
ist; in New York City; from a stroke following an 
illness of some months; seventy-seven. A grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison, Mr. Villard, during 
many years of editing and publishing the New York 
Post and later the Nation, championed liberal 
causes. In their behalf he exerted an influence out 
of all proportion to the circulation of his papers. 
Converted to pacifism by the brutality of the 
Spanish-American War, he opposed the entry of 
the United States into both world wars, and at the 
time it was signed predicted that the Versailles 
Treaty would lead to another war. He published 
an autobiography in 1939 and The Disappearing 
Daily, a study of the evolution of American news- 
papers, in 1944. 


October 1. HANS HEYMANN, author and lecturer 
on economics, international finance, and life insur- 
ance; in Champaign, Illinois; sixty. His best known 
books are Pian for a Permanent Peace, We Can Do 
Business with Russia, and Property Life Insurance, 
the last dealing with insurance of office buildings, 
factories, and other structures against dilapidation 
and obsolescence, a type of insurance introduced 
into the United States by Dr. Heymann. 


October 1. RUTH PAXSON, interdenominational 
foreign missionary and author of religious books; 
in Westfield, Massachusetts; seventy-three. Miss 
Paxson’s Rivers of Living Water was translated 
into twenty-five languages. 


October 2. CHARLES S. LEAVENWORTH, retired 
professor of history and former attaché of the 
United States Consular Service; in New Haven, 
Connecticut; seventy-five. A professor in Cam- 
bridge, England, and in Shanghai, China, where he 
also tutored young members of the royal family, 
and received a decoration of the Order of the 
Double Dragon from the Chinese government, Dr. 
Leavenworth wrote many articles on the Far East 
for the Encyclopaedia Britannica and several books, 
including The Arrow War with China and The 
Great Siberian Railway. 


October 6. LAWRENCE STALEY WILLIAMS, artist 
and author of travel books for children; in Tenafly, 
New Jersey. 


October 8. GEORGE WOTHERSPOON, newspaper 
man; in Norwalk, Connecticut; eighty-nine. Re- 
lated to the Ogden and Goelet families of New 
York, Mr. Wotherspoon was one of the first society 
reporters, writing a column for the World in 
1894. For this he was dropped from the Social 
Register. In 1889 he became a theatrical producer 
and press agent. Fifteen years ago he retired and 
started writing The Story of Society Journalism, 
not yet published. 


October 8. MONTE BarRETT, author; in New York 
City: fifty-two. Creator of the comic strip, “Jane 
Arden,” Mr. Barrett in 1928 left newspaper work 
to raise thoroughbred horses, collect Oriental rugs, 
and write mystery stories. Best known of these last 
are Murder at Belle Camille and Murder off Stage. 
Better known still are his novels of the Southwest, 
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including Sun in Their Eyes and Tempered Blade. 
His latest, Smoke up the Valley, ran in the Saturday 
Evening Post as ‘‘Rustler’s Range.” 


October 9. EptrH OENONE SOMERVILLE, Irish au- 
thor and artist; in Castle Townsend, Ireland; ninety. 
two. Miss Somerville collaborated with her cousin, 
the late Violet Martin (Martin Ross). Best known 
of their works is Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. (resident magistrate). A gifted water colorist 
Miss Somerville had exhibitions in Europe and the 
United States. She was a founder member of the 
Irish Academy of Letters, which awarded her its 
Gregory Medal in 1941. 


October 11. JESSE ROGERS, author and poet; in 
Chicago; seventy-five. Best known of Mrs. Rogers 
works are The Atonement and The Philosophy of 
the Living Fire. 


October 12. AMY SHERMAN BRIDGMEN, poet and 
teacher; in North Andover, Massachusetts; over 
eighty. Founder of Hillbrow, a school for defectiv 
children, in Newton, Massachusetts, where she 
taught, she also wrote songs and many books, in 
cluding Home Flame and My Valuable Time 


October 16. MarGuERITE A. WADE NorTON 
fancier; in White Plains, New York; fifty-five. A 
registered nurse and one of the organizers and first 
head of the School for Crippled Children in Roches 
ter, New York, Mrs. Norton was vice president of 
the Siamese Cat Society and secretary and a member 
of the board of the Cat Fanciers Association. Her 
book Cats appeared last spring. 


October 17. GEORGE CLINTON DENSMORE ODELI 
historian of the drama; in New York City; of 
anemia, after an illness of two years; eighty-three 
A member of the faculty of Columbia University 
for forty-four years and Brander Matthews profes 
sor of dramatic literature for fifteen of these, Dr 
Odell produced school editions of Julius Caesar and 
Henry V, and in 1920 he published a history of 
English productions of Shakespeare from 1660 t 
1902. At about this time he started writing what 
the New York Times called a “prodigy of scholat 
ship,” The Annals of the New York Stage, covering 
the entire field of public entertainment in the New 
York metropolitan area from the year 1700. In 
1942 he received the gold medal of the New York 
Historical Society for “achievement in history’’ on 
the basis of the thirteen volumes then completed 
After that two more appeared, bringing the record 
up to 1894. 


October 17. ARTHUR ScoTT BAILEY, author and 
editor; in Upper Montclair, New Jersey; seventy 
one. An editor from 1904 to 1916 and a writer 
thereafter, Mr. Bailey was the author of many juve- 
nile books and magazine and newspaper articles 


October 28. MARGARET EMERSON BAILEY, novel- 
ist; in New Canaan, Connecticut; after a long ill 
ness; sixty-three. Best known of her books is Good 
bye, Proud World. 


October 28. Etwoop Linpsay HAINES, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Iowa; in Des Moines; of 
cancer; fifty-six. A liberal churchman with broad 
social sympathies, Bishop Haines, before he was 
made bishop in 1944, had served four years as a 
missionary to Liberia. His books include Poems 

the African Trail and A Children’s Service Book 
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Libraries Hail 
VMP 
U-BAR SHELF 
PRICE 
REDUCTIONS 


Recognized throughout the library 
world for their many advantages, 
the widely used VMP U-Bar 
Shelves are now available at the 
same moderate cost as Solid Metal 
Shelves. Making a choice of 
shelves now possible at one cost 
and bringing U-Bar Shelves within 
the budget requirements of thou- 
‘sands of more libraries, was 
achieved through tireless study 
and extensive retooling combined 
with highly efficient production 
methods. 


Already inquiries are pouring in seeking more information on U-Bar 
Shelves’ many advantages such as lighter weight, greater strength, maxi- 
mum ventilation and less susceptability to dust collection. Their popu- 
larity is even easier to understand when you add to these many advantages 
their interchangeability for Solid Metal Shelves in present installations— 
no other changes or costs necessary. 


As library executives well know, the three letters 
... WMP... embody half a century of library 
experience . . . and assure you of only the finest 
library recommendations and layout plans without 
obligation. So send today for VMP’s FREE Library 
Product Catalogue. Profit tomorrow on the experi- 
ence of the Virginia Metal 
Products Corporation (Library 
Products Division). 





CORPORATION 

a 

VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICES & PLANT: ORANGE, VA. CALL ORANGE 2651 


Bookstacks e Accessories e Utility Shelves e Book Conveyors e Study Carrels 
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William Maxwell 


SATURDAY REVIEW writer, commenting 

on William Maxwell's Time Will Darken It, 
observes that the book will “put an end to the im- 
pression that most American towns in the early part 
of the century were potential torture chambers.” 
Mr. Maxwell, as his books show, gained no such 
gloomy impression from his own small-town boy- 
hood. He says cheerfully that he was born just in 
time to see the last.of the horse and buggy era, and 
that he would not willingly have missed it. 

His town was Lincoln, Illinois, his birthday 
August 16, 1908. His parents, William Keepers 
Maxwell and Eva Blinn Maxwell, were of old 
American stock long settled in New England, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. Mr. Maxwell and his two 
brothers grew up in the pleasant little town with 
its courthouse square and tree-shaded streets. The 
mother died. when ‘young William was only ten. 
He attended the. logal high school, where his first 
story was published in the school magazine. 

When. he was fourteen the family moved to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Maxwell speaks gratefully of his teach- 
ers at Nicholas Senn High School, who helped him 
te an appreciation of books, music, and painting. 
Another formative influence was his friendship with 
Zona Gale and her circle. While he was growing 
up and afterward, the boy spent several summer 
vacations on a farm near Portage, Wisconsin, Miss 
Gale’s home. “I am only beginning,’’ he writes, 
“to understand how much, in the way of literary 
taste and ¢raftmanship, I received from her.” 

He went on from Senn to the University of IIli- 
nois, taking his A.B. there in 1930. Along with 
the degree came an impressive collection of prizes, 
one of them a Harvard scholarship. After a year 
in Cambridge he returned to Illinois University as 
an English instructor. From there he went to an 
editorial post on the New Yorker, which he filled 
for ten years. 

Mr. Maxwell has done, and still does, book re- 
viewing for the Herald Tribune, the Times, New 
Yorker, Saturday Review of Literature, and the 
New York Sun. His short stories have appeared in 
the New Yorker, Atlantic, Harper's, and other 
magazines. 

His first book, Bright Center of Heaven, appeared 
in 1934. The Herald Tribune said: “Written with 
richness as well as clarity. One or two slight lapses 
in tone will be more apparent to the ear of the 
reader because the composition in general is so 
nimble and fresh. Behind the accomplishment of 
this novel there is sensitiveness and artistry of con- 
siderable stature.” 

They Came Like Swallows, 1937, was a Book of 
the Month choice and received the Friends of Amer- 
ican Writers award. New Statesman and Nation 
calls it ‘‘a sensitive, wistful reminiscence of family 
life, very intimate and pathetic, with some acute 
observation which, between one dab of the handker- 
chief and the next, is actually very delightful.” 
Fanny Butcher of the Chicago Tribune: ‘The chil- 
dren are as real as any in literature. There is neither 
oversentimentalization nor . . . too evident lack of 
sentiment in these simple and memorable pages.” 


The Folded Leaf, 1945, impressed Edmund Wil- 
son of the New Yorker as “both more moving and 
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MAXWELI 


WILLIAM 


more absorbing than any of the romantic melo- 
dramas which have been stimulated by the war 
The Springfield Re publican said, ‘The Folded Leaf 
has been given a title with the sort of wise tender 
ness which gives the entire book distinction 
The best novel to appear in the last decade 

The Heavenly Tenants, 1946, was a fantasy for 
children that did not entirely satisfy all reviewers 
Ellen Buell in the T/mes found “a sloping-off of 
the narrative which gives to the whole a tenuous 
rather disjointed air, robbing the story of its ulti 


mate sense of wonder.” Anne Eaton, however 
wrote in the Christian Science Monitor, “By sug- 
gestion and implication he opens the door for the 


imaginative reader to take delight in this unusual 
tale which has humor as well as beauty 

Time Will Darken It, 1948, is Mr. Maxwell's 
latest published novel. John K. Hutchens in the 
Herald Tribune said, “Mr. Maxwell's sensitivity . 
is for the small, revealing detail, the word that 
unmistakably evokes a time. In a few 
he can make a small town street come alive, the 
sight and sound of it. He can see through the won- 
dering eyes of a child without being condescending 
about it.” The Saturday Review called him “‘an 
entertaining and sympathetic chronicler,’ and added 
that “he reveals a strong flair for poetic imagery, 
for a well-turned, thoughtful phrase.’ 

William Maxwell, brown eyed and brown haired, 
tall and slender, lives with his wife, Emily, in 
Yorktown Heights, New York. He enjoys garden- 
ing and swimming, and describes himself as home- 
loving. Among his favorite authors are Virginia 
Woolf, E. M. Forster, and T. S. Eliot. He does 
some reviewing and editing, and is hard at work 
on his next novel. 


words 


NINA BROWN BAKER 
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BOOKS FOR MATURITY 





The Search for the Beloved 


By NANDOR FODOR 
An important contribution toward the un 


derstanding of iliness, 
anxiety and malfunction. 


Your many readers, proféssional and laymen, 
who are interested in psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, will welcome THE SEARCH FOR 
THE BELOVED, A Clinical Investigation 
of the Trauma of Birth and Pre-Natal 
Conditioning — the first book to deal with 
biological and psychological birth trauma. 
Documenting his theories with numerous 
case histories from his own practice, Dr. Fodor 
shows how many of our bewildering fears 
and dreams can be traced to the violence and 
shock of birth and to the desire to return 
to the state of pre-natal happiness 


(the search for the beloved ). 


$5.00 


check your 
stock OF 

these important 
titles 


om 40 comPLes® 
By patrick MullabY ¢s 90 


A Lan ‘ oF 

stag int B s \ study 

insight PY igcusses \ - TRPERSONAL 
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gpiritua -ence: Mr 

ghrough adh eon dealing © ‘ 
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patrick Mullahy, 50 
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| 
FAN’ s. Neill 
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John Jennings 


HE “utterly incredible Revolutionary adven- 

tures of Joshua Barney” in the American Navy 
constitute the plot of the latest of the numerous 
exuberant historical novels by John Jennings, who 
has also written under the pseudonym of Joel 
Williams. 

John Edward Jennings, Jr., was born December 
30, 1906, at Brooklyn, New York, the son of Dr. 
John Edward Jennings, a surgeon (‘‘one of the 
best,”” says his son), and Florence (Thistle) Jen- 
nings, founder and for many years head of New 
York Interpreted, an organization to familiarize 
the intelligent stranger with the cultural aspects of 
the city. Nicholas Jennings, first of the family in 
America, came from Devonshire or Cornwall and 
settled at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1636. The 
novelist’s great-great-grandfather, Joel Albert Jen- 
nings, became an unsuccessful ‘49er and treasure 
hunter. His “most immediate ancestors have a 
strong admixture of Scotch, by way of the north of 
Ireland, and Irish, some of whom at least have been 
from the south, for somewhere amid the scramble 
is the famous—or infamous, according to the point 
of view—Irish patriot of '48, the O'Connell.” 

Young Jennings’ early education made up in 
variety what it may have lacked in continuity. He 
successively attended New York Military Academy 
at Cornwall-on-Hudson; Hoosac School at Hoosick, 
New York; Tome School of Port Deposit, Mary- 
land; Rutgers Preparatory at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; and Brown School in New York City. He 
then became a student at the Columbia School of 
Mines and at New York University in New York, 
specializing in mining engineering, business ad- 
ministration, and literature (‘in that order’), but 
emerged unscathed by any degrees. His first experi- 
ence in writing occurred at Hoosac, where he met 
the editor of the Owl, the school quarterly, on the 
stairs one day (the editor also became a writer, 
as Niven Busch) and was asked for a contribution. 
Fresh, from the strict discipline of military school, 
Jennings regarded this as an order and soon pro- 
duced an acceptable short story. 

After his marriage to Virginia Lee Storey in 
June 1931 (they have a son, John Edward Jennings 
III), he “struggled along the apprentice writer's 
road without a single publication’ for three years, 
when he placed some material in pulp magazines. 
Our American Tropics, a travel book, was pub- 
lished in 1938, and word came from his agent that 
Next to Valour had been accepted on Christmas eve 
of that year, when the Jennings family had thirty 
dollars in the bank and a rent bill of $125 coming 
due in a week (“There never was a nicer, more 
welcome Christmas present!"’). That book eventu- 
ally sold 135,000 copies. Its successors included 
Call the New World (1941), which had for its 
hero Peter Brooke, a West Point graduate who 
takes part in the War of 1812 and a South Ameri- 
can revolt, and Gentleman Ranker (1942), a best 
seller in which Stephen Trent, young man about 
London, finds himself mixed up in the first French 
and Indian war. In the same year Jennings, as 
“Joel Williams,” published Courts of Folly. Its 
hero accompanied a filibustering expedition which 
set out from New York to liberate Venezuela from 
Spain. 
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JOHN JENNINGS 


Some years elapsed between the publicatior 
The Shadow and the Glory (1943) and the suc 
ful Salem Frigate (1946), which was a Book 
League and Family Reading Club choice, becaus - 


the United States Navy clairaed Jennings’ time for 


two years. As head of the Naval Aviation History 
Unit (he was made a lieutenant in 1944) 

work notable for “combining technical skill wit 
imagination and administrative ability,” as Admir 
Mitscher wrote after his release. The period of 7 
Shadow and the Glory was 1774-1777, its het 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, boy who runs aw 
to join John Stark's ragged troops. River t 
West (1948) told about Rory O'Rourke, who b 
came John Jacob Astor's right-hand man in the fur 
business. The Salem Frigate was the frigate | 
gift of Salem to the United States in 1799, and tl 
scene of a battle between the ship's surgeon 
carpenter. Fletcher Pratt, in the Saturday Re: 
of Literature, praised Jennings’ imaginative writing 
and narrative skill, but thought the book rather to 
deliberately aimed toward Hollywood. B 
Cradle of Liberty (1947) is nonfictional histor 
The writer's travels have taken him over most of 
Europe, the Near East, the Mediterranean, Nort 
Africa, and South America, as well as almost all ot 
the United States. Besides hunting and fishin 
when he can find the time, he finds woodworking 
carpentry, and cabinet work congenial hobbies. His 
favorite novels are Barry Lyndon and The Maste 
of Ballantrae. A Democrat and an Episcopalian, | 
is also a member of Americans for Democrati 
Action, United World Federalists, Federated Sports 
men of Santa Barbara, and others, notably the Lon 
Wolf Society (one member). Brown-eyed an 
sandy-haired, stocky and genial, he should find th 
implied solitude of the last-named fraternity no | 
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Books by America’s Most Outstanding Religious Writer 


FE. STANLEY JONES 
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7 Just Published! 
ctcetvae cts! THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE 


te Seen 52 weeks of daily meditation — the key to 

nie} truly creative power and poise for every man 
i-ae| and woman. Ideal for personal meditation, 
group discussion, or devotions. $1.25 
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ABUNDANT LIVING 


A devotional classic! Hundreds of thousands of people find this daily manual “pocket-sized 
in binding, but colossal in content!’ — Christian Herald. $1.25 


VICTORIOUS LIVING 


; A veritable handbook on the Christian life. “Sparkles with the Jones genius.” 
: — Union Seminary Review. $1.95 


. MAHATMA GANDHI: an INTERPRETATION 


A sympathetic, revealing and honest look at one of the most enigmatic and influential figures 
of all time. $2 


. THE CHRIST OF THE AMERICAN ROAD 


A penetrating analysis and interpretation of our heritage. “An unforgettable experience.” 
— Joseph Fort Newton. $1 


IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD REALISM? 


“Get the book for its clearly written, clearly conceived, positively constructed Christ-centered 
philosophy of life.” — U. S. Baptist. $2.50 











ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS - 810 Broadway « Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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The SURVEY recommends 


DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH DISCUSSION 


By Bruno Lasker * 


376p ° 


$3.50 postpaid 





Reprinted in full from The SURVEY of November 1949 


(Bold face type has been used by us to point out the book’s audience) 





— we Americans think of democ- 
racy we have in mind very 
general and lofty abstractions toward which we 
have the warmest of emotions; and, on the other 
hand, when we think of the mechanics of day- 
to-day policy and decision-making we have in 
mind very specific and dreary committee meet- 
ings we have attended, meetings which were dull, 
“top-down” manipulated and unproductive, en- 
gendering our abhorrence or at best only our 
long-suffering forbearance. Mr. Lasker has 
written a book based on the much more realistic 
premise that democracy and its 
and the same animal 


some 


mechanics are 
one 

“Who among us is not almost daily a par- 
ticipant in caucus, committee, or council? And 
who among us has not frequently delegated his 
power in order secretly to abdicate from his 
participation? This book (in the “Inquiry” 
spirit but with 1949 materials) was written for 
us. 

“Bruno Lasker reminds us that while the 
locus of the search for common values is in 
such lowly places as the study group, the con- 
ference, the monthly meeting of the union local, 
or the meeting of the board of managers, the 
emergence of creative decisions does not follow 
automatically upon the convening of such 
groups. His focus of interest is on the give- 
and-take of discussion. He makes of this mun- 
dane and ubiquitous topic something truly ex- 
citing—rigorously identifying and describing 
the many variables (such as the roles of leader 
and participant, resource specialist and planner, 
the facets of time, place, group size and com- 
position, the operation of differences in per- 
sonality, experience, thought, and language) 
and fitting these into a formula adaptable to 
specific discussion situations 

“Mr. Lasker is a partisan of democracy, and 
he does not try to keep his value judgments 
in moth balls. But he does his best (which is 


very well indeed) to marshal all the relevant, 
objectively gathered information from the social 
sciences anthro- 
pology, semantics 


psychology, 
to implement t 


s« cial 


sociology, 
| 


ese values 


“Every corporation executive and every 
Farm Bureau officer ought to read this book, 
and so ought every university president, Ro- 
tary head, union official, member of a con- 
ference or round table or conciliation com- 
mission. It is in these hundreds of thousands 
of voluntaristic groups that the potential vitality 
of democracy lies. And it is in 
that arrogance or apathy so cot 
militate for “chain of command,” “line at 
thority,” and “ordering-and-forbidding — tech- 


niques” as basic 


+} 
LIICS€ rou 


too, 


methods of organizatiot 


forms come by de- 
structure of t 
spontaneous 


“Tf these authoritarian 
fault to characterize the 
titudinous and 
our society, not only will our political democ- 
racy become a mere empty shell but our fun 


1 
} 


e I ul- 


interest groups of 


tioning as a society will become far less effi 
cient and far more frustrating. The alternative 
is an ever greater understanding of the group 
process of communication, discussion, and 
thought about social issues and toward social 
consensus. This book provides a great stef 


toward that 


nothing to d 


with the fact 


“My only disappointment had 
with Mr. Lasker’s efforts but 
quietly made evident in this book, that we social 
scientists have as yet done so little in the way 
of precise and meticulous investigation to plumb 
the precesses of group discussion in order t 
provide more and more dependable generaliza- 


tions. Perhaps it would be more accurate t 
say that Mr. Lasker demonstrates that we al- 
ready know a great deal, but between the 
lines it is evident that we need to know a great 
deal more.”-—Manrorp H. KuuHn, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of Towa 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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FRESH - BEAUTIFUL + CLEAN-LOOKING 


Now you can be practical and at the same time enliven your library shelves 
with the attractive soft-colored linens. You can do this today because of 
the water-repellent, dust-resistant qualities of Roxite. The new soft colors 
of the Roxite Linen Buckrams highlight the intrinsic beauty of the fabric 


=and add a note of freshness. 


Send for samples of Linen Buckrams to 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS-INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. - NEW YORK ° CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 








LOOK FIRST 





in your 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: Tenth Edition 1949-50 


$4.00—Including the New Volume and the 
Spring (1950) Supplement 


when buying books. 


It tells at a glance how to get the most from your budget. 


It discloses what is available in time-tested, worth while 
books in attractive, sturdy bindings at remarkably low 
prices. 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. It includes thou- 
sands of titles available as of October 30 in more than 
80 reprint series. They are listed by title, by author, 
by series and by publisher. Translators and illustrators 
are given. The type of binding, format and price are, 
of course included. 


Canadian prices are a feature. 
British reprints are being added. 


Said the New York Times: ‘an invaluable aid to harried librarians who are 
stretching individual appropriations." 
From the Wisconsin Library Bulletin: ‘A valuable aid in book selection.’ 


And from the Catholic Library World: "There is no doubt that any library 
of medium size will save the purchase price within a few weeks. 





Economize with the Best—Consult the Catalog 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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98% less stack space needed... 
when you get RECORDAK MICROFILM EDITIONS 


_ ... you see 288,000 newspaper pages 
£4% stacked two ways: (1) in bulky bound vol- 
umes... extending out of reach . . . from floor 
to ceiling . . . from wall to wall; (2) on compact 
rolls of Recordak microfilm . .. in a trim Recordak 
Film File that requires only 4 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Carry the comparison further . . . and you'll 
find other important reasons why more than a 
thousand libraries, large and small, are using 
Recordak microfilm editions. 


They save time and effort for your staff. No 
stretching, no straining, no searching . . . to get 
the editions your readers desire. They’re at your 
finger tips . . . 800 newspaper pages on each roll 
and 


of film . . . and each roll just 8 oz. light... 
no larger than the palm of your hand. 


They speed reference. The whole story's there 
—nothing soiled, torn, or missing—when your 
readers view the “news” larger than original size 


in the Recordak Film Reader. And they can speed 
the film from page to page merely by turning a 
convenient handle—get their information faster. 
To realize these advantages in your library, 
you need only install a Recordak Film Reader. 
Then you can order Recordak microfilm editions 
from a selection of more than 400 leading news- 
papers. Write today for complete details on the 
low cost of this service. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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New Books 
for. Boys and Girls 


KNIGHT OF THE 
BOW 


by James L. Meagher 


The hero-worshipping set in 
their early teens will find this 
tale abounding in the kind of 
adventure they love: a dashing 
hero whose high ideals match 
his courage, a colorful setting 
in the pageantry of knighthood, 
heroic deeds, and chivalry. 


SAINTS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


by Thomas S. Melady 


Delightfully presented are these 
lives of. forty saints that hold 
appeal for any age group. The 
narrative technique is varied 
from story to story in easy, 
human style. Saints are ar- 
ranged according to feast days 
in the year. Black and white 
illustrations. $2.50 


THE MAGIC PEN 


by Anne Heagney 


As romantic as one of her own 
novels is the life of this Ameri- 
can woman author, told here in 
story form. She is known as 
Christian Reid, and this book 
recaptures the events of her 
exciting life as a southern 
belle and her winning of Notre 
Dame’s Laetare Medal. 

Ages 12 to 16. 


(FO 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


$2.50 











What 
Our 
Read ers 
Think 





{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Letter from Australia 
To the Editor: 


I am writing to ask if you will please lat 
my subscription to the Wilson Library Bull: 
You see, we as a aaa oiuiaaits subscrit 
through our booksellers. Well, we got notice last 
year direct from the Bulletin that our subscription 
was due, today came a second notice with threat ti 
withdraw the magazine if subscription was not pai 
I rang the bookseller, who said it had been defini 
ordered through New York agents 

I hope it is ali right, as I should be 
if copies ceased. It is such a marvelous magazin 
always so full of interest, and so practical. I wis! 
I could list the various aids I have received fror 
Martha Parks, of Tennessee, has been very 
me. I wrote to her from a notice in your 
and she has given me a wonderful lot of a tical 
help and sends me their monthly bulletin r g 1 rly 

And we use your Bulletin so much for pt ity 
So I should be most sad to have any misunderstan 
ing re the subscription. 





There is also another project. I was so thrilled 
a few months ago to receive a letter from the librar 
ian at Oneonta High School, New York, as a result 
of the little paragraph in the Bulletin. She wrote 
me air mail a most practical and interesting lett 


and as a result we are working together, our tw 
libraries, that is. She was full of practical sug 
tions. First, I prepared a list of about thirty of my 
library club members, which I sent to her. In tl 
way we commenced a corre spondence between 
two groups. My library people were very 1 
excited at the prospect, and we divided oursely 
into sections for collecting Australian material for 
them. It has been so interesting to see how it all 
developed, because now many of my library club 
are corresponding with members of the Oneont 
club. Also we have sent them a parcel of pict 
about Australia. I have had other letters fros 
ferent parts of the United States as a result of th 
Bulletin paragraph, too. It is all most interestir 
and stimulating. 
GEORGE C. HOLMAN, Lib) 
Coburg High Sch 
Melbourne, Victoria 


Bouquets to the Crows Nest 


{Eprror's Nore Following are parts of a letter to M 
dred Bruder Buchanan and of one that came t 
permission to quote the letter to Mrs. Buchar 


Dear Mrs. Buchanan: 


I planned to answer your cordial letter long b 
fore this. I appreciated hearing from you so mt 
but I have delayed in replying until I could show 
you some tangible results inspired by your fin 
article, “The Present Challenge.”’ 
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{ have tried so many, many plans to encourage 
the boys and girls who “‘do not like to read” to come 
to the library. What the library has to offer seem- 
ingly cannot compete with the modern child’s out- 
side interests. It has been a dream to plan a creative 
art department in my small library room, where 
boys and girls can find materials for working in the 
creative arts—modeling, drawing, painting, design- 
ing, games fostering some creative skill. When I 
read your article in the Wilson Bulletin 1 wrote 
the plan on paper and gave it to my librarian, ask- 
ing if an additional room could not be built in the 
small park adjoining the library. Of course that 7s 
a dream since our library budget is so small. 

Then it occurred to me I could ask the children 
to do the handwork at home and bring it to the 
library to exhibit. So I sent an invitation to each 
schoolroom in Bloomington to join one or more of 
six artisan guilds. The response has been very en- 
couraging. Those boys and girls who have con- 
tributed poems, drawings, clay figures, and other 
objects have been so proud of their accomplish- 
ments. Really it is pathetic how few modern chil- 
dren do creative work with their hands. But we are 
discovering, among the cruder and simpler work, a 
few samples of real art. 


To the Editor: 

Although I have thought many times, after clos- 
ing a well liked book or turning the dial after a fine 
radio program, that I should like to write a letter 
of appreciation to the author or radio station, my 
letter to Mrs. Buchanan was the first of its kind I 
have ever sent. One paragraph in Mrs. Buchanan's 
article completely offset part of another article I had 
read some time before, that had simply haunted me, 
it was so persistently pessimistic in regard to my 
pet theory that booklovers can be made; that any 
child, if it is caught young enough, can be trained 
to love books. Of course that puts the responsibility 
on the parents and first and second grade teachers, 
but it also puts the children’s librarian in the posi- 
tion to do all she can to influence the parents and 
teachers. After reading that first article I wondered 
if I had spent all my years in the library tilting at 
windmills in my efforts to bring children in. But 
Mrs. Buchanan's article swept away all that and 
now once again I cherish my “dream of extreme 
youth” that “bookworms are made not born.” 

This subject of children reading for pleasure is 
one about which I feel very strongly. I wonder why 
educators have never tried any scientific experiments 
in making children /ove to read. Perhaps they have. 
In my library at least there is a definite decline in 
the amount of pleasure reading that follows the 
trend in the new teaching of reading. Six or seven 
years ago first and second grade children could and 
did read dozens and dozens of supplementary read- 
ers—the old Treadwells and Coes and Literary 
Readers which are much harder than the present 
uninteresting pre-primers. During the past five or 
six years the majority of little folks simply cannot 
read any reader except their school textbooks. They 
refuse to take them saying, “I don't know those 
words.” This sight method of teaching reading 
may be scientifically correct but it doesn’t make 
readers. I have my circulation statistics to prove it. 

CLARA LouIsE KESSLER, Children’s Librarian 
Withers Public Library 
Bloomington, Illinois 
(Continued on page 276) 
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PETER 
NIELSEN’S 
STORY 


by NIELS THORPE 


Peter Nielsen is a boy Ameri- 
can readers will like immedi- 
ately. He was a Danish peasant 
boy who lived and worked on 
Denmark’s dairy farms, who 
came to know and love animals 
in its barns and fields, who 
learned to swim in its icy 
fjords. 


Peter’s story has many mo- 
ments of fun and adventure. 
It has the pervading warmth of 
life in a loving and loyal family. 
But it tells also of hunger, fear, 
disappointment, and angry re- 
bellion, and at last of a hope 
come true—a journey to a new 
life in America. 


Peter’s friends and enemies 
are real and believable—four- 
legged as well as two-legged! 
Mass, the bull, deserves a place 
on the list of great animal char- 
acters, and Peter makes of the 
long-legged, red-billed storks 
an inspiring symbol of flight 
and freedom. 


Although this story is told in 
the first person by one Peter 
Nielsen, it is an authentic ac- 
count of the author’s own ex- 
periences as a boy in Denmark. 
Niels Thorpe today is head 
swimming coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 








The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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‘The 


question and answer 


ludel Guides in 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


. the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audel’s House Heating Guide .. 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
SSE eR CR aE I eee 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS ....... 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ... 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. . 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 


Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
0 PR ree perce ere 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
ee ana ck Hos maaan Sucenes 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


shers 


NEW YORK i0, N. Y 
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(Continued from page 275) 


Adult Education in Libraries 


To the Editor: 


I should like to call to the attention of th 
fession an article appearing in the October is if 
the Adult Edacation Journal entitled “Jobs in 
Adult Education,” by Richard Hart, of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. This is a report of a study of 
library educational services made by a subcommitt 
of the Adult Education Board of A.L.A. un 
leadership of Violet Myer, of the Enoch Pratt | 
Library. Ninety-three libraries answered a question. 
naire and indicated their present support and future 
hopes for adult education in libraries. This is th 
first attempt to secure specific information on the 
organization and personnel of library adult ed 
tion and we hope it will stimulate though _and 
action. A limited number of reprints is availabl 
from A.L.A. headquarters. 

Sicrip A. EpGE, Chairman 
Adult Education Board, A.L.A 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusett 


Caroline M. Hewins Lectures 


To the Editor: 

The second Caroline M. Hewins Lectur 
delivered at the A.L.A. New England Region 
Conference on October 15, 1949. The lecture, spo: 
sored by the Round Table of Children’s Librariat 
and Mr. Melcher, was given by Virginia Havila 
Branch Librarian, Phillips Brooks Branch, Bostos 
Public Library, formerly Children’s Librarian. TI 
first lecturer in 1947 was Alice M. Jordan and t 
lecturer in 1950 will be Jennie D. Lindquist 

M. MARION HINKLE, reer y, R 
Table of Chil _— s Libraria 
Newton, Massac ett ~ Lil 


New Courses in Librarianship 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Scien 
Philadelphia, announces two new cour 


ses for tl 


spring term: one on county and regional library 
service, the other on audio-visual materials in t 
library. 


An Exhibition—Not a 


“1848, Year of Revolutions,” erroneously 
scribed as a film on page 245 of the November: 
Wilson Library Bulletin, is a 24-panel expansior 
of an article in Life magazine 


so 6 
AWARDS 


The Columbia University Bancroft Peive 
($2,000) for “distinguished writing in Americ: 
history’ were awarded to Peoteseos Samuel Eli 
Morison of Harvard, for The Rising Sun 
Pacific and to Robert E. Sievtned for Rooset 
and Hopkins. The latter book also won the Pt lite 
prize last spring. This was its author's fourth 
Pulitzer award, the other three being for plays 

The German Soviet zone’s National Prize for 
Art and Literature went on September 17 to novelist 
Heinrich Mann. 


Film 
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FORUM 


No one can afford to sit on the fence these days. We 
must form intelligent opinions and to do this we must 
know the pros and cons of the argument. 





Every library wants to give the reader and researcher 
i" the most, the best information to suit his needs. Every 
| librarian wants to guide the reader to the material he 
will find stimulating, information that will lead him to 
better understanding of world affairs. 


That is why so many librarians appreciate the new 
FORUM, re-published in September, 1945, by the edi- 
tors of CURRENT HISTORY. 





FORUM FEATURES EACH MONTH 





Of particular interest is 


Articles—$y college professors and the current series of arti- 
economists, who make FORUM a cles on collectivists and 
source of reliable information. individualists, including 


Marx and Schopenhauer ; 
The Webbs and Winston 
Churchill; and Robes- 
pierre and Jefferson. 


Congress Debates—each month, 
a condensation of a Congressional 
debate. The Minimum Wage appears 
in the September issue of FORUM. 





Country Comment by 
Robert Francis, essayist g 
and poet, provides a 
pleasant interlude for the 
casual reader. 





Forum—discussion of a question of 
the day, including documentary ref- 
erences and bibliography. 


The Theatre Arts—comment on Books in Brief give a 
the American theatre by John Gassner 
of the Theatre Guild. 





bird’s eye view of new 
fiction and non-fiction. 








The new FORUM looks to the colleges and universities for authoritative criticism 
of our daily living: politics, economics, philosophy, education, social problems. 

In our complex society, powerful pressure groups have developed a press 
given to special pleading. ‘The FORUM staff analyzes partisan material from all 
sorts of special interest groups and, in staff-written articles, reveals the real 
pressures at work in the United States. 


Many librarians are now placing their orders for additional copies of FORUM, 
a valuable and interesting magazine of opinion. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


1 Year $4.00 2 Years $7.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 108 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Catalog cards for week ending Nov. 4, ’49 





Allen, R. S. ed. Our sovereign state h p 

Andrews, F. E. For Charlemagne! c h 

Belden, J. China shakes the world p 

Best plays of 1948-49 h p 

—>t—cards for 21 analytics 4 coupons extra 

Betz, B. Betty Betz Career book h p 

Brooke, E. E. You and your personality h p 

Bulla, C. R. Secret valley c 

Carr, J. D. Graveyard to let p 

Caudill, R. Schoolhouse in the woods c 

Chavchavadze, P. Family album p 

Chaucer, G. Portable Chaucer h p 

Chute, B. J. Teen-age sports parade h p 

Clark, S. A. All the best in Mexico h p 

Crowley, M. Azor and the haddock c 

Cuppy, W. J. How to attract the wombat p 

Davis, C. H. Childbirth p 

Dickson, Carter, pseud. See Carr, John Dick- 
son 

Dodge, D. Crazy glasspecker h p 

Felsen, G. Bertie makes a break c h p 

Freeman, D. Come one, come all! h p 

Gilpin, L. The Rio Grande h p 

Gould, J. R. Young Thack c h 

Guptill, A. L. Pencil drawing step-by-step h p 

Hanna, M. Public speaking without fear & 
trembling h p 

Hazelton, R. Renewing the mind p 

Henry, M. Sea Star c h 

Hudson W. H. Best of W. H. Hudson h p 

James, H. Complete plays p 

Kelly, J. Alexander's feast p 

Knapp, S. E. Eleanor Roosevelt c¢c h p 

Longstreth, T. M. Mounty in a jeep ch 

MacDonald, A. Bangkok editor h p 

MeSwigan, M. Our town has a circus c 

Marshall, E. Gypsy sixpence p 

Mauldin, W. H. Sort of a saga p 

Mian, M. S. Merry miracle p 

New Yorker (Periodical) 55 short stories from 
the New Yorker p 

Newman, E. Wagner operas h p 

Norling, J. S. Pogo'’s sea trip c 

Overseas press club of America. Men who 
make your world h p 

Perry, G. S. Families of America h p 

Pitkin, W. B. Road to a richer life h p 

Popular mechanics magazine. Popular me- 
chanics Christmas handbook c h p 

Regli, A. C. Fiddling cowboy c h 

Robbins, Harold, pseud. See Rubins, Harold 

Rubins, H. Dream merchants p 

Smith, H. K. State of Europe p 

Trapp, M. A. Story of the Trapp family singers 
h p 

Yates, R. F. Guide to Victorian antiques p 





Catalog cards for week ending Nov. 11, ’49 





Alinsky, S. D. John L. Lewis p 

Arthur, J. K. How to make a home business 
pay p 

Bassett, S. W. White sail p 

Beard, J. Fireside cook book h 

Bettina, pseud. See Ehrlich, Bb. 
to America 

Bird, D. M. Black opal ch p 

Botkin, B. A. ed. Treasury of Southern folk- 
lore h p 

Boylston, H. D. Sue Barton, neighborhood 
nurse h p 

Burman, B. L. Everywhere I roam p 

Carmer, C. L. Dark trees to the wind h p 

Changing patterns in American civilization p 

Colver, A. M. R. Joan Foster, junior h p 

Counts, G. S. Country of the blind p 

Craigie, D. Voyage of the Luna l ech 

Craigie, David, pseud. See Craigie, Dorothy 

Credle. E. Here comes the showboat! c 

Du Bois, T. M. It’s raining violence p 

Du Jardin, R. N. Practically seventeen c 

Ehrlich, B. Cocolo comes to America c 

Fishbein, M. ed. Your weight and how to con- 
trol it p 


) 
Cocolo comes 





98 BOOKS SELECTED 
FOR CATALOGING 


Every week an independent com 
mittee of librarians tell us what 
they consider to be the more impor- 
tant books. We immediately print 
sets of Catalog Cards for them. 


Cards for the titles listed on this pag 
were printed during the weeks shown 
The symbols indicate : 


p— Probable inclusion in the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries 
h— Same for High School Libraries 
c¢— Same for Children’s Catalog 
Some of the larger libraries receive this 
checklist weekly at a cost of $1 a year 
Other subscribers to Wilson Cards ri 
ceive a monthly list without chargé 
More than 6000 libraries save time and 
money with Wilson Cards 


Sample sets will be mailed on request 
Specify if you wish them with or without 
subject headings. 











Grombach, J. V. Saga of sock p 

Gutheim, F. A. The Potomac h p 

Hersey, J. Garden in your window p 

Hinkle, T. C. Vic, a dog of the prairies c¢ } 

——— F. H. Vinnie Ream and Mr Lincol: 
ch 

Jenkins, E. Jane Austen p 

Kahmann, M. C. Gypsy melody ec h p 

Karig, W. Battle report: victory in the Pa 
cific p 

Knight, C. Hangman's choice p 

Lasswell, M. One on the house p 

Lewis, N Word power made easy h p 

Martin, M. M. C. Out in the mid-day sun } p 

Maxwell, G. Sleeping trees p ‘ 

Michaels, R. Complete canasta h p 

Moley, R. 27 masters of politics h p 

Nano, F. C. Land and people of Sweden c } 

Pauli, H. FE. Golden door ec 

Pei, M. A. Story of language h p 

Petry, A. L. Drugstore cat c 

Popular mechanics magazine. Popular 
chanics money-making hobbies h p 

Roosevelt, E. R. This I remember h p 

Rosenblum, M. Story of Franklin D. Roos 
velt c 

Sayers, D. L. The man born to be king p 

Sheed, F. J. ed. Saints are not sad h p 

Slobodkin, L. Sculpture p 

Smith, H. A. We went thataway p 

Stevenson, B. E. comp. Home book of Bible 
quotations p 

Strachey, G. L. Biographical essays p 

Strachey, G. L. Literary essays p 

Strachey, Lytton. See Strachey, Giles Lytton 

Thompson, H. M. Clothing for children Dp 

Wanklyn, J. Chequers ec 

Warren, Billy. See Warren, William Stephen 

Warren, W. S. Tony Gay on the Longhorn 
Trail ch 

Webster, I. S. How to make money at home p 

Webster, Polly. See Webster, Isabel Stevens 

Wecter, Dixon. See Changing patterns in 
American civilization 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


¢ 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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sexed = Merry Christmas  seeper 


WE HAVE LOOKED OVER OUR BOOKS AND FIND 
THAT WE OWE A DEBT TO YOU 





It is a debt of gratitude for the courtesies you have extended to us in 1949: 
and the purpose of this note is to assure you of our sincere appreciation. 


May the Christmas Season Be One of Genuine 
Happiness to You and Yours; and May the New Year 


: Convert Your Every Hope Into a Glorious Reality. e 


The H. R. Huntting Co. Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 














“Every page worthwhile reading” 
—Journal of Petroleum Technology 


“BK World Tour in Oil” 


By Dr. ALFRED M. LEESTON 
Southern Methodist University 


35 pages, maps, illustrations, 
heavy cover binding 


SECOND PRINTING 


50 cents per copy—3 copies $1. 
No stamps please. Order from author: 


1000 Continental Bldg. Dallas, Texas ATT RACTIVE S | G NS 
MITTEN’S LETTERS are ideal for bulletin boards, 


displays, informational signs, etc. Reinforced pins in backs 


























TECHNIQUE IN RIP SAWING! make letters easy to mount or remove—use over and over 
Deeply interesting to both amateur and pro- again! Modern, versatile, third dimensional, letters range 
fessional woodworkers, hobbyists, contractors ¥ : 
and lumber dealers. Exhaustive, practical and from % to 2’ high. Ask for MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER 
instructive. Written by woodworking authority. Z ‘ ; : 
Profusely illustrated with comprehensive line G1. 699 letters in specially prepared fonts. Write for 
drawings. $2 per copy. Regular library discount. booklet, or ask your dealer. 

JOHN F. HYLER & ASSOCIATES 
231-234 Rialto Building Peoria, Illinois. 








Vley, 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


General, Educational, Medical, 
Scientific & Scholarly Periodicals 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


ord 
‘77 

















Est. Abrahams Magazine Service 5th Avenue, Redlands, California 
1889 56 East 13th Street. New York 3, NY 
+ 
Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
, 
Today’s Problems by —OF THE DAY— 
. 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today’s Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature en 
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WOME OEI EEE EEE SECOND PRINTING “O&O OOo OOO! *" 


“A treasure-house of operatic history” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times 


Metropolitan Opera Annals 


A Chronicle of Artists 


and Performances: 
1883-1947 


Compiled by 
WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 


Introduction by Edward Johnson 





METROPOLITAN OPERA AN- 
NALS is a stupendous and 
invaluable work — a 751- 
page compendium, the 
first ever published, of 
every program of opera 
presented by the resident 
company at the Metro- 
politan Opera House from 
the inaugural night, Octo- 
ber 22, 1883, through the 
1946-47 season. 


751 pages—$7 
127 Photographs 











To Those Who Have 
Already Purchased 


Metropolitan 
Opera Annals 


To the second print- 
ing of METROPOLITAN 
OpERA ANNALS, just 
off the press, has been 
added an “Index to 
Composers and a List 
of Errata Discovered 
in the First Printing.” 

These have also been 
printed separately in an 
8-page booklet for the 
convenience of pur- 
chasers of the first edi- 
tion, to whom this book- 
let is available gratis 
upon request to The 
H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, 
N.Y. 

No other new mate- 
rial has been added to 
the second printing of 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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ANNALS, inasmuch as | 
Published in association with It 1s tentatively planned (§ 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild by the publishers to 
b issue supplements at in- 4 
’ i tervals of approxi- | 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. mately 5 years. ) 
950 University Ave. New York 52 } 
h.enete0c0ces0s00000eu0ses0s02520229022032 
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The Library: Morgue or Powerhouse?* 


HOW TO GET BOOKS DIRTY AND READ 
By Karl F. Zeisler 


r is my idea that the library and its com- 

munity are cut from the same piece of 
cloth, or stamped out of the same dough with 
the same community cookie cutter. 

If you struggled as far into Professor Toyn- 
bee as I did you must share my impression 
that it takes a high degree of culture in any 
community before libraries come into the pic- 
ture. The Aztec calendar stone is a marvel- 
ously ingenious timepiece. But when it was 
dug up it nels one-volume compen- 
dium of all the book-learning the Aztecs had 
accumulated to pass on to us. It wasn’t a li- 
brary. 

The late Dr. Stephen Langdon of Oxford, 
who dug around in Mesopotamia, discovered 
that the Assyrians had a public library full of 
clay tablets. What's more, these dirty and no 
doubt much read books were cataloged. The 
Assyrians even anticipated microfilm because 
they had cuneiform squiggles so small it took 
amagnifying glass to read them. 

My research revealed that the first libraries 
were in temples and the first librarians were 
priests. That I can believe, because I still find 
people whispering in libraries as though they 
were in church. 

Later as culture and civilization progressed 
—0r at least matured—librarians did, too, 
and by the time Rome was in all her glory 
eg had worked up to the status of 
slaves. 


._* From an address at the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion conference, Asbury Park, June 10, 1949, 


t Managing Editor, Monroe, Michigan, Evening News. 
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About all the Middle Ages contributed as 
far as I could tell was the idea that while some 
of the books are good for some of the people 
some of the time, all of the books are not 
good for all of the people any of the time. 
The monks chained their books to the desk, 
just as medieval ideas were chained to the 
altar, and the idea of censorship invaded the 
library and has been pretty hard to get rid of 
ever since. 

The first attempt to establish a New World 
library came in 1700 when an Oxford clergy- 
man, Rev. Thomas Bray, imported some ec- 
clesiastical tomes to Maryland. His attempt 
to establish a library failed, and I think that is 
significant. 

The next library enterprise came thirty-one 
years later when Ben Franklin in Philadelphia 
invented the subscription library. His attempt 
succeeded. The point is that Bray, an out- 
sider, tried to foist off books of his own selec- 
tion on the Maryland Free Staters, free—and 
they told him to go peddle his sermons. Ben’s 
library originated in and grew out of the need 
of the community—was an integral part of 
it—and the people used it and paid for it— 
willingly. 

In 1825, a young fellow loaded a Washing- 
ton hand press on a schooner at Buffalo and 
set sail across stormy Lak» Erie. He landed 
at my home town, Monroe, and established 
the second weekly newspaper in Michigan. 
Ten years later this brash young editor, Ed- 
ward Ellis, was helping draw up Michigan’s 
first constitution. In it—and still there—he 
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wrote a mandate that all penal fines collected 
by the state should be paid into library funds 
for each township. A century and a quarter 
ago that was revolutionary, and in 1949 it 
still is, for our county is the only one which 
pays penal fines directly into the city and 
county libraries instead of scattering them 
among a hundred school districts. In other 
words, the more delinquent we are in my 
county, providing we get caught, the more 
books we have to read. 

The whole history of libraries proves that 
where libraries succeed they have grown from 
a seed planted in the community and are not 
something imposed from the outside. 

I grew up in the Ladies’ Library. Two ven- 
erable females presided over it—one upstairs, 
to stamp the books you took out, and one 
downstairs, to see that we high school ps aa 
didn’t sit too close together on a spring after- 
noon while conning the National Geographic 
and World's Work. Yet when I did venture 
upstairs I found these prim guardians of cul- 
ture both friendly and helpful. 

But for all its local origin and past nourish- 
ment, I think it is generally felt by library 
people that the local community now is letting 
its library down, taxwise, at least. In the 
atomic age, the repository of culture and poor 
man’s university has somehow been lost in the 
shuffle and left behind in the competition for 
wading _ parking lots, expressways, and 

isp 


sewage osal. 


The Library Reflects 
Its Communit) 


Some communities, of course, do better 
than others. As you can’t all just pick up your 
libraries and skills and move to those better 
communities—and if I am right in believing 
that the library is an integral part of its com- 
munity—rising and falling as the community 
does—then it is all-important to know how 
and why communities differ. 

Part of the answer is in books on a library 
shelf, Your City, written back in 1939 by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike of Columbia University, 
and Douglas Waples’ study of What Reading 
Does to People. 

There are differences in the cultural, social, 
and economic climate of different communi- 
ties, and these differences are reflected in their 
libraries, their schools, their newspapers. Of 
course if I were a pessimist I would say if you 
live in a poor community you can never hope 
to have anything but poor library support, and 
there is no use trying to do anything about it. 
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I am not a pessimist. I believe, and it is 
part of my faith in democracy itself, that the 
library, the school, and the newspaper—I'l] 
even be broadminded and let the radio sta- 
tion in, too—can change the climate of the 
community if they learn the techniques and 
work together. 

“Freedom,” said the late Wendell Willkie, 
“is in that library of yours. Open the books 
if you would be free.”’ 

“Democracy,” said Alexander Meiklejohn, 
“is education. Insofar as we can educate the 
people we can have democracy.” 

“All the ills of democracy,’’ said the late 
Al Smith, ‘can be cured by more democracy.” 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves,” said Thomas Jefferson, “and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by education.” 

And it was a librarian, Willis H. Kerr of 
Claremont College, who said: “We have been 
too long conscious of the chains by which we 
used to fasten books to the bookrack. We 
have only recently loosed them and not all of 
us are yet aware that books are really free. 
We are still inclined to keep books chained, 
or to keep people chained to certain books, or 
to deny that the right idea can be found any- 
where but in one certain book.” 

It is my conviction that this freedom of the 
mind and spirit—this ultimate realization of 
democracy—and adequate financial support 
for it—can be attained in any and every 
American community by the friendly, cooper- 
ative, and intelligent effort of the librarians 
and their staffs working with the schools and 
their staffs and the editors and their staffs to 
lift the community by its own bootstraps. 

Before that can happen, however, some 
new vistas must be opened and some doors 
unlocked. To be a little more blunt, some- 
thing must snap in all our minds as something 
snapped in the minds of an adult educa- 
tion class conducted by Lyman Bryson. His 
class consisted of institutional workers— 
YWCA and YMCA secretaries, teachers, 
social workers, and librarians. ‘‘Each,’’ he 
said, ‘tends to think of his own institution 
as central, with the others grouped in satellite 
positions around it. It is a shock to the librar- 
ian to discover that a social worker may con- 
sider that she has a prior right to start a 
person on a course of intellectual improve- 
ment. And the teacher sits by in amazement 
that either of the others would dare assume 
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such a responsibility when obviously the 
teacher is equipped for it.” 

There is a tragic wall too often separating 
the library from the school, and both from 
the newspaper. and radio station. It is a wall 
jerrybuilt of sheer ignorance of what the 
other institution is doing and trying todo. A 
push by one inquisitive librarian might send 
that wall tumbling down. 

There are good communities and good li- 
braries. I think it is the exception when you 
find the good library in the poor community, 
and I know it is impossible to find a poor li- 
brary in a good community. Consequently, I 
think there is not much use trying to build a 
good library in a poor community—wnless— 
and this is the key of all I am trying to say— 
unless in building that good library your in- 
tent and aim are to build at the same time a 
good community. The same goes for the 
schools and the press. 


Together They Climb 


Or let me put it another way. If as librar- 
ians your aim is to get books dirty and read, 
an equally important aim is to make it the 
fashion, the style, the thing to do in your 
community to read books till they fall apart. 
My idea is that the community and the library 
—along with the schools and the newspaper 
—must climb the painful steps of progress 
together. You can’t create a perfect library 
and expect the community to find out about it 
of its own accord and gradually attain perfec- 
tion. 

You can’t hide your light under a bushel ; 
conversely, it is better—as the Chinese say— 
to light a candle than to curse the dark. Dean 
Woodbridge said, ‘‘Start from where you are, 
work with what you've got, and go on in the 
direction of the best that beckons you.” 
Where are we, what have we to work with, 
and what is the direction of the best that 
beckons us ? 

I think librarians haven't any big, stunning 
problem confronting them; what you have is 
the challenge of a process of transforming 
your devotion into still greater achievement. 

Professor E. C. Lindeman calls the know- 
not part of our split culture the 70 percenters. 
He goes on to cite the 70 per cent of Cin- 
cinnatians who, in 1947, had never heard of 
the United Nations; the 70 per cent of New 
Yorkers unaware that their state has an FEPC 
law; the same percentage of Americans who 
didn’t recognize the Bill of Rights; and the 
70 per cent of a Wisconsin group he studied 
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who said they always voted the way their fa- 
vorite radio commentator told them. 

There are other such statistics you could 
add, such as the poll in fifteen cities showing 
that 69 per cent of adults wouldn’t be caught 
inside their public library. These 70 per- 
centers are the people who don’t know, who 
don’t seem to want to know, who don't give a 
hoot, and who even try to run away from 
reality. Nor is this attitude entirely a matter 
of education or economic status. 

One of the issues we can’t run away or hide 
from is this split culture. The trade school is 
taking the play—and the football players— 
away from the school of fine arts. Whodunits 
and historical novels with enticing pictures on 
the dust jackets outsell Shakespeare. In 1929 
Alfred North Whitehead wrote: “Culture is 
activity of thought, and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” 

That is the kind of culture which today is 
meaningful to only a small segment of our 
people. Since Professor Whitehead’s defini- 
tion, a new and totally different concept of 
culture has arisen, for which we must blame 
the social scientists. In his recent book, The 
Proper Study of Mankind, Stuart Chase de- 
fines this new concept of culture for us in 
nonscientific terms: ‘‘A society refers to a 
group of people who have learned to work 
together. A culture refers to the way of life 
which the group follows. Culture is the 
cement which binds the members of the 
group into a living organism. A group that 
lacks a common culture is not a society but a 
mob, an aggregate, a milling mass, with no 
more direction than a crowd in a theater 
panic.” 


What Sort of Culture? 


I'm not quite ready to bid farewell to Cul- 
ture—the classical kind; but I’m willing to 
accept Culture—the sociological kind—as the 
basis on which I am going to talk about li- 
braries as morgues or powerhouses of culture. 

That's because I don’t believe culture can 
be imposed on any democratic people from 
the top. Whatever culture such a people may 
possess is what they create for themselves, 
whether it be classical or sociological. 

Hence if we accept for the moment the idea 
of sociological culture, then I think we will 
agree that the librarian must be a participant 
with the people in that culture rather than 
wholly a guardian, repository, or dispenser of 
culture in the classical sense. By the same 
token the people also must participate in the 
library—more than just a few of them as 
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trustees and a few more as book borrowers— 
if the library is to be an indigenous and in- 
tegral part of their culture just as it is an in- 
tegral part of their community. 


In Step—but Ahead 


Libraries are an integral part of their com- 
munity and must progress and advance and 
improve with—more accurately, a step in ad- 
vance of—their community. Libraries are al- 
so an integral part of the culture—in the 
sociological sense—of American society. 


By being in conflict or too far out of step 
with their communities, libraries can fail. By 
clinging too strenuously to the classical con- 
cept of culture, and not recognizing they are 
also inevitably integral with the sociological 
concept of culture, libraries may also fail. In 
my notion, libraries, schools, and newspapers 
alike will sink or swim depending on how 
clearly they recognise this culture concept. 

Does that mean, then, you just give up try- 
ing to circulate the classics and turn your 
shelves over to Kathleen Winsor and Super- 
man? Does it mean that the schools toss out 
Shakespeare for Kiss Me Kate? Does it mean 
newspapers quit reporting the UN or the 
meetings of the A.L.A. and turn their pages 
over to Little Orphan Annie and the former 
Rita Hayworth? Not by a jugful. 

“We have been at it so long, and worked 
so hard, and produced so little,” Mr. Chase 
quotes the social scientists. “This is a better 
foundation to build on, however, than the 
mood: We know all the answers,” he com- 
ments. 


And he cites a multitude of examples of 
wasted resources of knowledge—reposing on 
every library shelf—which brought misery 
down on us all because those sources of 
knowledge weren't tapped. Of course we will 
preserve with all our integrity and strength— 
libraries, schools, and the press—what we can 
of classical culture. But because the 70 per- 
centers aren’t in the market for it, we dare 
not stop there. If we do, we have a very dim 
future with very little part to play in it. 

“When I was a boy,” wrote Lincoln Stef- 
fens, “I got, somehow, a picture of a grown- 
up world in which there was little left for me 
to do. I might, if I was a good boy and learned 
faithfully, find a small place somewhere to 
make a humble living. There was nothing 
new and big to do. 

“Then I found out this was all a lie. I shall 
never forget the thrill I had when I happened 
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to read several historians on one episode and 
saw that they differed on the facts. I saw with 
elation there was a job for us boys in history. 
The discovery opened my eyes to other 


branches of learning. I realized that here 
were opportunities, m.llions of jobs big and 
small for all of us kids—if only we could be 
saved from the old illusions and fairy tales 
and taught to see things as they are, as soly- 
able unsolved problems and opportunities. 

“Life became worth living. Life 7s worth 
living.” 

So I say if the old idea of culture is the 
only one we can accept—in librarianship, 
education, and journalism—there’s not much 
big and new for us to do. 

In this new concept of culture, then—in 
an age of hit and run reading; of soap operas; 
of professional wrestling in the living room; 
of tabloids; of Hollywood; and of the media 
of mass communication —- IS THERE ANY 
PLACE FOR THE LIBRARY ? 

Of course there is—if the library can fit 
itself into the new culture concept and not 
try to be too far above the community or 
below it; if it can avoid widening the dichot- 
omy of culture; and if it can learn, itself, to 
take advantage of these mass media of com- 
munication. 

{Epitor’s Note: Suggestions for ways in which 
the library can fit itself into its community will be 


the subject of a second article by Mr. Zeisler, sched- 
uled for the March 1950 Balletin.} 
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In Lincolnton, North Carolina, twenty-four years 
ago, when the Lincoln County Memorial Library 
opened its doors, Mattie Camp borrowed the first 
book from Librarian Frances Fair. Both are still 
active along the same lines, as shown in this picture 
taken at a library “open house” last spring. 
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The Language of Librarianship* 


By James D. Stewart * 


O far as I can discover, the subject with 

which I am going to deal has never been 
discussed by any meeting of librarians. That 
may be either because it is so obvious that it 
has been overlooked, or because no one has 
considered it to be of much importance. I 
hope I shall succeed in persuading my col- 
leagues that it zs of importance, and that an 
intelligent discussion of its implications may 
do much to promote the public appreciation 
of our library service. 

The subject was suggested to me by my 
wife a short while ago, when she remarked 
casually: “As a librarian is the lowest form of 
human life, how on earth can you have a 
sub-librarian ?”” 

Now one of the valuable characteristics of 
a wife is her capacity for taking a detached 
view of things that are so close to our noses 
we cannot see them clearly ourselves. That 
this detached view may more often be critical 
rather than appreciative may be taken as 
symptomatic of the age-long antagonism of 
the sexes, and does not lessen its value as a 
salutary irritant—like fleas on a dog. 

I found that this casual remark had set me 
wondering about many other terms now used 
in our daily work and in our dealings with 
the public. And in particular, I found myself 
considering whether we, by the use of terms 
perfectly clear in their meanings to us but 
possibly obscure or having different meanings 
to the public at large, might not be setting up 
invisible barriers between ourselves and the 
people who use our libraries. 

By this time it will be guessed that my sub- 
ject is the terminology of librarianship; and 
I hope everyone will agree that if, as a result 
of its discussion, we find we can remove some 
of the ambiguities that exist, it will be some- 
thing well worth doing. 

Before I go any further, I hope we may 
agree on a simple rule that should govern the 
form of all the professional terms we use. I 
suggest: All terms should define as exclu- 
sively and clearly as possible the nature and 
function of the appointment, department, 
setvice, or process to which they are applied. 
If we agree on this (as I am sure we do, be- 
Cause it is plain commonsense), we can ex- 





* Reprinted from The Library World, March 1949. 
7 Librarian, Bermondsey Public Libraries, England. 
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amine some of the terms we use, and decide 
whether they are good, bad, or just plain daft. 

First, then, let us look at the titles given to 
our library personnel. 

Our chief officers are described by many 
titles, including “‘librarian,” “‘chief librar- 
ian,” ‘borough librarian,” and “city librar- 
ian,” with oddments in the style “director” 
and “‘keeper.”” There are some who maintain 
that there is only one “librarian” in a particu- 
lar library, and others who argue that every 
member of a library’s staff is a librarian. The 
standard definition of the word is “The 
keeper or custodian of a library,” and that 
would seem to decide the point in favour of 
the first opinion, namely, that there is only 
one “librarian” on a staff and all other mem- 
bers of that staff have titles that describe their 
subordinate and more limited functions. I 
favour the title of “librarian” for the chief 
officer; though in accordance with our gen- 
eral rule I can offer no objection to anyone 
who desires to be named “borough librarian”’ 
or “city librarian.” “Chief librarians” (al- 
ready considered redundant for other reasons 
by some staffs) should disappear as unneces- 
sary. 

“Sub-librarian” is a horrible title, suggest- 
ing faintly as it does the sub-normal. Even 
if this may have some foundation in fact, we 
must abandon it in favour of ‘deputy librar- 
ian,” which does describe the person who is 
in general charge of affairs under the librar- 
ian and takes control in his or her absence. 

Among the titles given to other members 
of the staff, “‘librarian-in-charge” is one that 
(apart from its possibly unfortunate implica- 
tions) does not fulfil the requirement of close 
definition of function. Titles such as “branch 
librarian,” “reference librarian,” and others 
similarly describing the functions of the par- 
ticular appointments should be used wherever 
appropriate. 

“Assistants” can be divided into “senior 
assistants” and “assistants,” but the term 
“junior assistants” should be dropped. It 
isn’t needed; and I have known cases where 
it has induced a feeling of inferiority, and 
others where it has acted as a bar against 
appointments elsewhere. It must be remem- 
bered libraries vary so greatly in size that the 
person occupying a subordinate post in a 
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large library may have responsibilities, and 
may require qualifications, greater than those 
of a person occupying a nominally senior 
position in a small library. That is a situation 
that cannot be altered, but we should take 
care not to aggravate it. 

Lastly, on the subject of personnel, may I 
make an urgent plea for the abandonment of 
the terms “male” and ‘‘female”’? For all prac- 
tical and social purposes the difference is ob- 
vious. These are biological terms not con- 
fined to human beings: there are male and 
female snakes and baboons and elephants. 
But—in spite of Peter Cheyney and others— 
there are no “women” snakes or “men” 
gorillas. So let us drop ‘‘male”’ and ‘‘female,”’ 
and use “men” and “women.” And we no 
longer recruit our staffs from the near-cradle 
stage, I don’t think that we need bother to 
supplement these with “boy” and “girl” 
assistants. 


Neither Borrower nor Client 


As I have mentioned the public, let us take 
a glance at what we call the people who use 
our libraries. “Borrowers” is the most com- 
mon term, and is one that should be aban- 
doned forthwith. Can you imagine anyone 
liking the description of “borrower”? It isn’t 
even accurate, because members of the public 
do not “borrow” from us—they make use of 
their own property. Why, then, go out of our 
way to insult them? 


The awkwardness of this term has been 
felt for a long time, especially in America, 
where the terms “‘patrons’’ and even “clients” 
have gained much professional popularity. I 
do not like either of these, because they sug- 
gest all-in-wrestling fans, the more ornamen- 
tal members of hospital boards, the victims of 
state-controlled dentists, and in fact almost 
anything but what we would wish them to 
convey. 


But a Reader 


Fortunately, there is a perfectly good term 
in the word “readers,” which says exactly 
what we mean (and in some cases may even 
be a compliment) ; complies with our general 
rule; and is already in use in many places. So 
let us all adopt the term “‘readers’’ for general 
use, and in all connexions (e.g., readers’ 
tickets, register of readers, etc.), where it is 
appropriate. 

We now come to the various departments 
of a library and of our work. 
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What most of us call the ‘lending library” 
is undoubtedly the best known of these. In 
some places it is called the ‘circulation’ or 
“loan” department. None of these terms 
meets the requirement of our general rule 
that it should define the nature and functions 
of the department as exclusively as possible. 
We “lend” books in other departments of a 
library—in the “reference library,” for ex- 
ample. The special function of the so-called 
“lending library” is to make books available 
for home reading, and the only satisfactory 
term I can think of that expresses this is 
“home reading library.” This term has 
gained some ground in recent years, and de- 
serves more general adoption—unless some- 
one can think of a better one. 

A number of the terms in use within the 
home reading library might be revised with 
advantage. Why, for example, do we talk 
about the “issue’”” when we mean the use of 
books? We have become so accustomed to 
this word in its specialized meaning to us that 
we forget that to many people it suggests 
physiological rather than literary activity 
Would-be synonymous terms such as “‘circula 
tion’”” (shade of Harvey !—to say nothing of 
the “tuppennies”’) and “‘loans’’ (already con 
demned as false) are equally open to objec 
tion. Why not, therefore, adopt the easily 
understood and definite term “‘use of books?” 
This can be divided as necessary into “use of 
books for home reading,” ‘reference use of 
books,” etc., and no misunderstandings can 
arise. 


What about “Open Access”? 


In spite of family price, and with some 
danger of being considered an iconoclast, | 
suggest that the term “open access’’ should 
be altered into something more descriptive 
This term has been useful for many years as 
a kind of professional shorthand, but I am 
doubtful whether it conveys much to our 
readers. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
J. D. Brown, in his first ‘ ‘Plea for liberty’ 
to readers to help themselves’ (which, in 
1892, originated the greatest change in public 
library practice that this country has known) 
did not once use the term ‘open access’’ to 
express his meaning; though it is true that in 
Greenwood’s Library Yearbook in 1897, he 
states the method has so been “conveniently 
named.” The term is probably too familiar 
and handy to be dropped in professional 
circles, but I suggest that in any material di- 
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rected to the public a more clearly descriptive 
phrase should be used. 

There are other terms in common use in 
our home reading libraries that need careful 
scrutiny. “Counter,” with its suggestion of 
parceling the week's rations, might be re- 
placed by “desk”; ‘‘guides,” bringing to 
mind something in natty uniforms could be 
replaced by “labels”; “bespoken books’’ 
would be less Savile Row as “reserved 
books”; “guarantors” are practically obso- 
lete; and I can only leave you to deal as best 
you can with “‘readers’ deposits.” 

Coming now to reference libraries, I find 
I have little to suggest. It does occur to me, 
however, that the name of “reference library” 
is too grandiose when applied to many of the 
smaller departments that exist, and that “in- 
formation department” would have more im- 
mediate public appeal, and would stimulate 
use, as well as being more accurate. 

The names given to the various kinds of 
“reading rooms” have always troubled me. 
Almost any room in a library must be a read- 
ing room—that is, a room in which reading 
is done—but the term has degenerated in 
some curious fashion until in many places it 
is applied to a room in which newspapers, 
possibly in combination with other periodi- 
cals, are displayed. There is an obvious dis- 
tortion of the meaning of the term when 
“reading room” is applied equally to the 
great research center at the British Museum 
and to some corner where a few current news- 
papers represent the reading matter. 

I think “reading room” should be applied 
only to the rooms set aside for the consulta- 
tion of books at such libraries as the British 
Museum and other great reference collec- 
tions. Even in such cases, the main justifica- 
tion is the desirability of differentiating be- 
tween the portions of the buildings in which 
material can be used, and those in which it is 
stored and administered. 


All our so-called “reading rooms” should 
be renamed in terms which definitely estab- 
lish the function of the particular room, e.g., 

newspaper room,” ‘‘magazine room,” “‘peri- 
odica's department,” etc., or in combinations 
of these according to the material displayed 
and the extent of its provision. It may be 
noted, in passing, that no satisfactory defini- 
tion of ‘‘periodicals’’ has yet been formulated, 
in spite of many attempts. 

When we come to the library nomenclature 
we apply to the work we do with our younger 
teaders, I must confess to being stumped. 
Many terms are in use: “children,” “juve- 
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nile,” “junior,” “young people,” “boys and 
girls,” and “youth.” For a good many years 
I have used the term “junior libraries,” but 
have never been quite satisfied with it. I do 
not like, and I am sure that children actively 
dislike, the faint air of patronage and ‘“‘play- 
ing down” suggested by nearly all of the 
alternatives; and the only excuse for “young 
people’ and “youth” is the desire for a term 
that will include all persons short of their 
majority. I shall be glad to hear the views of 
anyone who has arrived at a definite decision 
on this matter—if such a person exists. I 
think, however, that those who talk of “juve- 
nile” libraries and books should cease to do 
sO. 


We Work Everywhere 


Before leaving departmental names, you 
may be interested in a short page of personal 
history. Somehow or other the name of 
“work room’ became attached to our local 
department where the processes of preparing 
books for the public shelves are carried out. 
We were so accustomed to this name we just 
accepted it without thought. If we had 
thought about it, we might have suspected 
that such a name cast obvious aspersions on 
the rest of the library. But it was not until 
we found that members of the staffs of other 
corporation departments were highly amused 
by this description—possibly owing to the 
contrast between the name and what they saw 
on their visitt—and were indulging in con- 
siderable leg-pulling, that any suspicion of 
incongruity occurred to us. At the request of 
the staff, the “work room’”’ has been renamed 
“general office.” 


After this hasty survey of the names given 
to our library departments, I would now like 
to call attention to a number of miscellaneous 
terms in common use. The first of these is 
“nonfiction.” 


As a nation we have a peculiar habit of 
naming things after some characteristic that is 
missing. Two examples that occur readily are 
“horseless carriage’ and “wireless” (al- 
though the latter has actually brought more 
wires into the ordinary house than any other 
contraption). It is true that commonsense, 
or belated logic, usually brings about reform 
in time; so we now more commonly speak of 
“motor cars” and “radio.” 

An outstanding example of this idiosyn- 
crasy is to be found in library terminology. 
Can anything be imagined more misleading 
and puerile than our habit of labeling the 
greater and more important part of our book- 
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stocks as “nonfiction” ? It would surely be as 
sensible to speak of “nonphilosophy” or 
“nonengineering” or ‘‘nonhistory.” 


What Is This “Nonfiction”? 


I believe this curious term “‘nonfiction”’ has 
persisted from those days in the nineteenth 
century when the public librarian suffered 
from a misguided but acute inferiority com- 
plex. This state of mind was induced partly 
by the attempts of well meaning pioneers to 
set the library up in opposition to the pub; 
but mainly by the incurable habit of readers 
who reject the carefully baited shelves of 
biography, philosophy, history and travel, 
and technology in favor of the greater works 
of literature. To this must be added the ef- 
fect of the belief, on the part of members of 
library committees and even of some librar- 
ians, that the man or woman who reads works 
of imaginative literature is doing something 
less worthy than those who read anything 
else—even including superficial travel books 
and wishy-washy biographies. All this led 
to the mass of stuff about “‘fiction percent- 
ages” that cluttered up our earlier profes- 
sional writings, and to the segregation of 
fiction in statistical reports. 

When it is remembered that the novel— 
the work of fiction or imagination—merges 
imperceptibly into many other classes of 
books, including travel, propagandist sociol- 
ogy, and especially biography, it must surely 
be realised that this fiction bogey is as nebu- 
lous as it is foolish. And if the acceptance 
of this ectoplasm of fatuity as having sub- 
stance is bad enough when we are consider- 
ing the use of books for adults, it is complete- 
ly idiotic when accepted for the use of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Various attempts have been made in times 
past to describe the difference between the 
literary works of imagination and those ot 
fact. Probably the best known terms are the 
“literature of power” and the “literature of 
knowledge”; but the extensive marginal 
ground that lies between makes any attempt 
at clear-cut definition quite impossible. 

I suggest the time has come to abandon 
this “nonfiction” term completely—to ex- 
punge it from all our future professional 
writings and reports. It is inaccurate; it 
gives rise to misleading comment; and it is 
unnecessary. Fiction as a class should take 
its place amongst all the other classes of 
books, and should receive no more and no 
less attention than any of these. And the 
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term “nonfiction” should disappear. Because 
I consider it so important, I have spent rather 
a long time on the term “nonfiction,” and 
this leaves me with little opportunity to deal 
with a number of other terms that strike me 
as odd. 

Briefly, however, I suggest that in all our 
dealings with the public we should use sim- 
ple descriptive language rather than technical 
terms. ‘‘Classification’’ means a lot to us, 
but “arrangement” would mean more to our 
readers; why do we so glibly talk of a “dic- 
tionary catalog,” and lead the ordinary reader 
to expect merely a catalog of dictionaries: 
“gifts” sounds less pompous and more ap- 
pealing than “donations” or ‘‘presentations’’ ; 
and a scrutiny of annual reports and hand 
books and other official publications will sug 
gest many advantageous substitutions. 


And “Library Extension”? 


A few more notes before I conclude. “Li 
brary extension” is a term of which we have 
heard a great deal in recent years, and it is 
about time we found a new one to convey 
the required meaning. The person who hears 
about our “extension activities” will expect 
to learn of new branch libraries, of expanded 
buildings and book stocks, and, in fact, of the 
extension of the library service. But all it 
means in most places is the provision or fos- 
tering of lectures, discussion groups, con- 
certs of recorded music, and so forth. These 
may be extra activities, but they are certainly 
not “‘library extension.” 

What on earth is a “special library”? Is it 
something out of the ordinary in its splendor, 
or do we mean a “‘specialized library” ? 

And lastly, consider the commonest terms 
of all, “books” and “public libraries.’ It is 
well if we remember that to many people a 
“book” represents merely a number of a mag- 
azine; and these folk,when they visit us, do 
so to “change their library’’—an act that is 
not nearly so drastic as it sounds. 

And as for “public libraries,” as a generic 
term it is accurate enough, for our town li- 
braries are ‘‘public libraries’; but so is the 
British Museum, and so are many others. For 
most purposes “‘public libraries” is good 
enough; but when we wish to be meticulous, 
and describe our own type of library accurate- 
ly, we should use the term “municipal _ li- 
braries.”’ 

By this time I think I must have succeeded 
in convincing everyone—if any have really 
needed convincing—that words used without 
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due regard for the audience to whom they 
are addressed can become barriers rather than 
aids to mutual understanding. On many oc- 
casions this has become apparent between 
this country and America, though nominally 
we speak the same language; but what we 
ate apt to overlook is that the same difficulty 
exists between our own citizens. And while 
seemingly ordinary words can be snags in the 
channe! of understanding, technical and 
semitechnical terms can be greater dangers. 


Natural Mistakes 


Examples are illuminating, so let me give 
one of the latest, reported in last Sunday's 
newspapers. After examining a patient in 
Ravenswood Avenue, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
the family doctor sent out an urgent request 
for an ambulance. As the patient was being 
helped downstairs, two mobile policemen 
charged in demanding to see the person who 
had been strangled. It turned out the police 
car radio had picked up a message saying, 
“Suspected strangulation hernia, Rayenswood 
Avenue,” and the constables had arrived to 
deal with “Mr. Hernia.’’ Such a happening 
is amusing when viewed from our exalted 
pinnacle of education; but it is a warning 
to us never to be surprised if some reader 
believes a ‘“‘cross reference” to be a testi- 
monial from an angry employer. 

I have now given a number of more or 
less connected, and I hope more or less logi- 
cal, observations on the language of librarian- 
ship. I do not pretend to have done it 
exhaustively, and I have made no attempt to 
form a new vocabulary. In the few cases 
where I have suggested revised terms, I have 
been careful to say that these are personal 
opinions only. 

On the other hand, I hope the examples 
selected will promote a discussion of the sub- 
ject, and, what is more important, subsequent 
care in the use of the terms we employ when 
describing our work. 


The librarian at the Olivia Raney Library, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, called a patron a few days 
ago and asked, “Do you want The Naked and the 
Dead?” only to be greeted by a minute or more 
of dead silence on the other end of the line. Finally 
she said, “I'm talking about the book.” But it was 
after she realized she had called the patron at his 
business address—a funeral home. 


Gaylords’ Triangle, Syracuse, New York 
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This bulletin board helped the Public Library of 
Jonesboro and Craighead County, Arkansas, cele- 
brate Christmas. The background was ivory with 
green holly sprays and red berries made from con- 
struction paper in the four corners. The candles 
were also made of construction paper, red, with 
orange for the flame and green for the holders. 
Mitten letters were covered with Christmas holly 
tape. The stockings were red cloth with small books 
spilling out of the top, and a stick of candy. Santa 
Claus had books in his sled and there were Christ- 
mas books between the snow men book ends. The 
fireplace had a real log with fire made of red tissue 
paper with a small light behind it. The fireplace 
sat on a table directly under the bulletin board; it 
was made of cardboard covered with paper. 


s 68 
READER’S GUIDE 


I looked about at shelves where man has stored 

A thousand years of thinking: wisdom, wit, 

Beauty and folly, love and fear and hate; 

Best sellers and words written for the few: 

Science and art and purest minstrelsy. 

But I was weary, bored, and so I said, 

“Just something light and gay and quickly 
OG... 5 

The young librarian reached out a hand 

Practiced in finding titles, toward a shelf— 

Then stepped aside to let a dog go by: 

A dog, round-leashed, to guide slow-feeling 
eet 

Of one who sought the section labeled Braille. 

We watched them while the centuries were 
| aan 

While ware Milton heard that shuffling 
trea ° 


‘Don’t trouble, please, I'll look myself,” I said. 


OxGA HAMPEL Brices, Public Relations 
Assistant 
Albany, New York, Public Library 
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Apologia Bibliographica 


By Frances W. Binkley * 


HERE are amusing literary ores to be 

found in a vein that runs through that 
least glamorous section of the library, the 
utilitarian shelves of bibliography. The color 
of wit and philosophy shows there, for the 
prospector who digs into prefaces. 

To inspect the alphabetical and numbered 
columns of a bibliographical work without 
first exchanging greetings with the compiler 
is a mistake. Those pages at the front, num- 
bered with small romans, are salted with little 
essays in humility, wise comment, very human 
bits of vainglory, and testy warnings to 
critics. 

Probably the bibliographical preface is 
characterized most notably by its modesty, by 
deprecatory expressions, and the shyly humor- 
ous admissions that the thing has taken a 
whale of a lot of work. Seldom do we find 
in these times the cheerful springtime con- 
fidence of the Renaissance bibliographer. 
Philip Labbé seems to glow with pride when 
he says of his Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum: 

This book of mine . . . is fragrant with the 
flowers of ali the poets, overflows with the streams 
of all the orators, is watered furthermore by the 
springs of philosophy, theology, law, medicine, 
and mathematics; rich in foreign literature, it fills 
Roman mouths with not only Greek but also 
Hebrew, Arabian, Persian, and Chinese honey. 
Margaret Bingham Stillwell perhaps feels the 
glad contagion of the period of her later stud- 
ies when she says, in a charming preface: * 

One thing I can promise. Beyond the maze of 
the forest, one comes to the sunshine. The ancient 
books, seemingly so reticent, yield their secrets 
more and more joyously. 

But we are more likely, nowadays, to find a 
tale of weariness, rather than such a happy 
outburst as Labbé’s: 

Gladly and readily do I . . . give, name, and 
dedicate a gift more splendid than all others, a 
bibliography filled with countless writers. 

Not that drudgery is a problem of our times 
alone, for Scaliger himself said, and the 
words are plaintively echoed on the verso of 
the title page of Part Six of The Best Books: 


If the sentence of a judge ever await anyone, 
to condemn him to hardships and punishments .. . 





* Social Science Librarian, University of Colorado Li- 
brary, Boulder. 
1 Archer Taylor, memsentare Guides to Books, Berkeley, 
California, 1945, p. 
2 Incunabula and - Se 1450-1800, New York, 


1931, p. vii. 
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let him compose a Lexicon. . . . Surely, this 
single labour hath all the forms of torture 

The modern bibliographer shares with the 
lexicographer of the past a cheerful accept. 
ance of the laborious nature of his work 
W. T.S. Stallybrass paints a happy picture of 
bookish industry: 

All my life my memory is of my family work 
ing at The Best Books—my father consulting bib 
liographies, checking dates, making entries in his 
beautifully clear handwriting into the early hours 
of the morning, and my mother working away at 
this great Index. 

James Kennedy mentions in quiet t under tone 
that the Dictionary of 
Pseudonymous English Literature is <a prod 
uct of “‘at least seventy-five years of unbroken 
research.” W. Carew Hazlitt states stiffly that 
the Handbook was produced ‘‘quite irrespe 
tively of the time, care, and even pecuniary 
outlay which it entailed.’” And just today we 
find N. S. B. Gras pointing out that hidden in 
the years of drudgery that went into Henrietta 
M. Larson’s Guide to Business History there 
has always been the kindling idea of 
to the other fellow.” * 


Too Many Book: 


Since the nineteenth century, compilers of 
booklists have shown themselves thoroughly 
oppressed by the accumulating editions and 
stores of books. Keeping his feet among the 
Best Books with great hardihood, while the 
decks are swept by accelerating waves of pub- 
lication, the younger Stallybrass groans, of 
his father’s work: ® 


That which had started as an enthusiasm had 
long before the end become a burdensome duty 


Ano VINO ana 


“service 


The elder compiler also at times confessed 
himself swamped.° 

This book has dragged its weary length along 
until it has worn out the patience not only of the 
compiler, but, I fear, of the subscribers. . . . The 
task was possible in 1887, when I published the 
first edition. Each edition has become more imt 
sible. Now it is absurd to attempt it 


Facing a giant’s task in modern bibliog- 
raphy, compilers feel the pressure of time at 





3 William Swan Sonnenschein, The Best Books, Part VI, 
London, 1935, p. xv. 

4 Henrietta M. Larson, Guide to Business History, Cam 
bridge, 1948, p. xxiv. 

5 The Best Books, Part VI, p. xv. 

6 The Best Books, Part VI, p. xviii. 
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their heels, and reluctantly accept measures 
of compromise. Queries Miss Stillwell, on 
the matter of waiting for the appearance of 
the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke: * 

If one were to wait, however, the necessary 
twelve to fifteen years in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, who knows if in the end speech itself might 
not be lacking ? 

John Alexander Ferguson calls Falconer 
Madan to his support in defending the Byb- 
liography of Australia: * 

It is better to bring out an imperfect book, if it 

is a useful one and the result of hard work, than 
by straining after an unattainable completeness to 
delay indefinitely its publication. 
Courage must be granted to Frédéric Charles 
Lonchamp, compiler of the Manuel du bib- 
liophile frangais who states in his preface that 
“even in view of the abundance of materials 
and the brevity of life” he held to rather a 
vast design.* 

Inevitably the great mass of materials and 
the pressure of time force upon compilers the 
problem of selection, and here is a matter 
which has weighed heavily on the individual 
conscience of bibliographers. The validity of 
their choice is defended by bibliographers 
even more stoutly than the barricades which 
they have erected against the fifth column of 
Error. S. Austin Allibone, with a dignified 
asperity, issued once for all a warning to 
critics: 

A timely caution against hasty and superficial 
criticism may save mortification to that class of 
commentators who so often excite commiseration 
by mistaking crude speculations and the rash con- 
fidence of unconscious ignorance for the results of 
learned investigation and the modest assurance of 
intelligent deliberation. 


Lonchamp asserts that he explored, like the 
bee, a wide area, then limited the field of 
exploitation and made a careful selection, 
even though at times the choice had to be 
made arbitrarily: ™ 

Like the busy bee who here and there may col- 
lect a few grains of inferior pollen, which never- 
theless all goes to make a delectable honey. 


Charles Kendall Adams, saying he would not 
dare give the Manual to the public did he not 
hope it would be judged rather for what it 
contains than for what it omits, refers his 
critics to Quintilian,’* who, after exclaiming 
at the difficulty of making an exhaustive list 
of authors, says: 


* Incunabula and Americana, p. x. 
8 Bibliography of Australia, London, 1945, v. 2, p. vii. 
® Manuel du bibliophile francais, Paris, 1927, v. 1, p. 10. 
oe al Dictionary of English Literature, Bhiladelphia, 
+ 2's. 88, 
1 Manuel du bibliophile francais, v. 1, p. 10. 
% A Manual of Historical Literature, New York, 1889, 


P. vii. Quint. X, 1. 
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No, it was a safer course that Livy adopted, in 
his letter to his son, where he writes that he should 
read Cicero and Demosthenes and then such au- 
thors as most resembled these. 


Quintilian’s design was 

to select a few of the most eminent authors for 
consideration . . . it will be easy for the student 
to decide for himself what authors most nearly re- 


semble these: consequently, no one will have any 
right to complain if I pass over his favorites. 


Mistakes Will Happen 


Beyond the drudgery and beyond the diffi- 
culties of choice and plan, the plague of all 
bibliographers is Error. What humility we 
find when that subject is broached! Mistakes 
appear to be inevitable, and the way of the 
bibliographer is full of pitfalls. Sonnenschein 
speaks of the bookseller, certainly not to be 
forgiven, who classed Vicar of Wakefield 
under Lives of the Clergy.1* And there is 
our contemporary librarian, his mind on trout 
fishing, who listed Ralph Bates’s novel, Rain- 
bow Fish, with the Mountain Sports collec- 
tion. “Probably there is no such thing as a 
perfect bibliography,” cries Robert Gale 
Woolbert. ‘In a collection of nearly ten 
thousand titles, in some three dozen lan- 
guages, the absence of any typographical and 
other errors would be asking too much of 
human frailty.” ** 

Gottardo Garollo, in a preface to the Dizi- 
onario biografico universale,’* confessed that, 
like the bibliographers, he has had to bow his 
head humbly after the most diligent research, 
applying to himself in penance the satirical 
lines of the German poet: 

Erb starb 


Post Christum natum. 
Ich weiss nicht mehr das Datum. 


And yet, he continues, with the persistence 
of a Galileo, “I believe I have not done 
badly.” 

Miss Stillwell has not forgotten the ques- 
tioning fear of error she felt when first at 
work in the study of Americana. ‘Had I not 
overlooked the obvious? Were there not 
other mysterious rites to have been performed 
in the name of the meticulous god called 
Collation ?”’ 2° 

William Bennet Munro tried to compute 
the possibility of error in his bibliography of 
5,000 titles.1* Each title afforded an oppor- 
tunity for errors at a half dozen points or 





13 The Best Books, Part VI, p. xxii. 

14 Foreign Affairs Bibliography, New York, 1945, p. vii. 

18 Dizionario biografico universale, Milano, 1907, v. 1, 
P. Vili. 

16 Incunabula and Americana, Pp. vii. 

11 A Bibliography of Municipal Government in the 
United States, Cambridge, 1915, p. viii. 
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more, not to speak of the possibilities that 
lurked in the index. As a mathematical prop- 
osition, therefore, his bibliography gave the 
editor forty or fifty thousand chances to make 
mistakes. Even with ninety-nine per cent per- 
fection, then, he was left with the melan- 
choly assurance of at least one lapse from 
accuracy for every page! 

Wilbur Cortez Abbot bows to this quality 
of imperfection in all bibliography when he 
says, introducing his Bibliography of Oliver 
Cromwell, that like a portrait, which John 
Singer Sargent is reported to have observed 
is “a picture of someone, with something 
wrong with the mouth,” so a bibliography is 
regarded by critical users as ‘‘a list of books 
with something wrong with the refer- 
ences.”’ 1S 

Sidney Webb sums up by saying cheer- 
fully: 9 


Any attempt to make a complete guide to the 
study of even the narrowest field of human knowl- 
edge is perverse and doomed to failure. 


When all is said, the plan defended, the 
errors humbly confessed, there remains the 
baffling question: ‘Was it worth while, after 
all?” Sidney Webb is here the stoutest de- 
fender of bibliographical effort: 

Every orderly arranged bibliography, however 
incomplete, will be of use to somebody. . The 
mere survey of their; titles, publication dates, and 


tables of contents is a necessary preliminary to 
every voyage of discovery after new truth. 


Of course, there are those who put the whole 
thing down to whim, throwing up their hands 
in despair at the attempt to explain the ob- 
scure urges back of bibliographical effort. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, in the foreword to 
a bibliography of her own works,”° remarks 
companionably. “As for myself, I am a col- 
lector of seashells.’’ After describing her 
search for the left-handed whelk, or the per- 
fect Junonia on uncovered sand bars after 
propitious foul weather, she admits that while 
the words “conus gloria-maris’’ fill her with 
longing, the sight of the words ‘matchless 
copy of Hookes’ Amanda with both blank 
leaves G5 and H” leaves her unaffected. With 
tolerance that might well be emulated by all 
specialists she wishes good fortune to the 
bibliographer : 

As a maniac in one department, I salute the 


maniacs in another: may sweet Insanity forever 
charm our days. 


18 ogee of Oliver Cromwell, Cambridge, 1929, 
Pp. 

9 London ae of the Social Sciences, London, 
1931. v. 1, 

2 A Bibliography “of the Povks of Edna St. 
Millay, New York, 1937, p. 
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MORE FROM A CATALOGER’S 
COMMONPLACE BOOK 


The cataloger and the code: 
He looked again and saw it was 
A double rule of three, 
“And all its mystery,’ he said, 
“Is clear as day to me.” 
LEWIS CARROL! 
The cataloger introduces some innovati 
Why have I persevered to shun 
The common paths that others run 
And on a strange road journey on? 
E. BRONTi 
The temporary card: 
Torn in mid-progress was that work 
And its last finish wanted to my lay 
‘Tis for indulgence, not applause, I su 


away 





Prais'd amply, Reader, if unscorn’d by you 
Ovip 
Some stress spacing, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion: 


It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satire t 
persons of judgment to see what shifts these formal 
ists have, and what prospectives to make superfices 
to seem body that hath depth and bulk 

BACON 
and the 


trifle 


put lic ° 
they are set upon m 
SHAKESPEARI 


The cataloger 
But for every 


The cataloger apostrophizes his critics—roundl) 


Let us never forget that we all are ped 
CONSTANT 
or—"according as his humours lead’’—eruditel) 


and philosophically: 


Suggesting improvement frequently is a vain, 
boastful activity of the mind, whereby a pee 
gives himself the appearance of a creative geniu 
by demanding what he cannot fulfil, disparaging 
what he cannot do any better, and suggesting things 
that he does not know how to achieve 

KANT 
The cataloger puts up a sign (particularly suitable 
for the scholarly research library): 

I doubt your painful pedants who 

Can read a dictionary through; 

But he must be a dismal dog 

Who can't enjoy this catalog | 

DOBSON } 


The public looks—once at the catalog card 
Why! I have never been so bethumped by words! 
—SHAKESPEARI 
and twice at the call number: 
O hell! What have we here! 
SHAKESPEARE 


Se ee See ee 


but, three times at the sign of omission: 
What is the meaning of these diamal little dots ? 
—AUSTIN CHAMBERLAIN 
The subject heading is puzzling to—cataloger 
And ponder well your subject and its length * 
BYRON 
. and readers alike: 
They have their dreams and they do not think 
of us. FLECKER 
Let's face the future (sad as it may be): 
Any solution of a problem immediately presents 
a new problem. —GOETHE 
KARL A. BAER, Bibliographer 
Army Medical Library 
W ashington, D. C. 
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Setting a Community to Reading 
By Ella Kaiser Carruth * 


we: can't read anything but fiction; 

they are too tired at night after stand- 
ing at their machines all day,” explained the 
little English woman in a cultivated, beauti- 
fully modulated voice. Bored eyes turned 
hopefully toward her. Was this rather dull 
library institute at last going to produce 
something with a spark of human interest ? 

“But,” she went on just a bit apologetically, 
“we are glad to get them to read anything.” 

And this is the tale of how, not ‘‘we,” but 
she got the workers in a textile mill to read 
at first “anything” and later with real dis- 
crimination. 

In a certain township there are two vil- 
lages. Clinton, at the south end, is incorpo- 
rated and boasts perhaps fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. At the northern extremity is the 
unincorporated village of Clark Mills, with a 
smaller population. Many years ago a group 
of women in Clinton launched a town library. 
They formed an association, secured a grant 
from the state and a tax appropriation from 
the township. By skillful management, un- 
remitting publicity, and tireless work, they 
raised funds to buy a suitable library building. 
Quite naturally the building selected was in 
their end of town. 

Time went on and each time the question 
of an increase in the library tax was submitted 
to the voters of the town it was almost (never 
quite) lost because of the adverse vote in the 
north end. And why not? Why should the 
people of that little mill community vote 
away any of the money earned by weary hours 
of weaving and spinning to support a library, 
not a book of which came their way ? 

The library trustees, all residents of Clinton 
though they were, saw the injustice of it. In 
fact they had made a few sporadic efforts to 
send collections of books to be distributed 
from some central point in the mill com- 
munity. But nobody wanted to bother with 
them for very long. 

Until—and it was an epochal day for both 
the town library and the mill village when 
this happened — until the soft-voiced little 
woman who had stirred the interest of the 
library institute was elected a library trustee. 
Nobody from the north end had ever been on 


* Trustee, Kirkland Town Library, Clinton, New York 
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the library board before — largely because 
there seemed to be no one sufficiently civic- 
minded to care for the position. But this new 
trustee, Mrs. A. E. Rhodes, had evinced her 
public interest in enough other ways to attract 
the attention of the people in Clinton and 
make them want her help in administering 
the library. 


The New Trustee 


No sooner had she taken her seat at the 
trustees’ table than it became evident she was 
in her native atmosphere. The love of books 
was her heritage from her British ancestors, 
among whom she numbered at least one of 
world-wide literary fame. It seemed, indeed, 
a queer freak of fortune that had buried her 
here in this uncultured little community in 
the heart of America. 


But though she was buried there, she was 
by no means dead. Very much alive she was, 
especially to the needs of her fellow-towns- 
men—needs which many of them did not 
even realize. They needed something to take 
them out of themselves, something beside 
their own petty concerns to think about. 


So she took over a few books from the town 
library with which to tempt them. She formed 
a library committee the members of which 
were representative women in the mill. They 
were energetic women, but in need of the 
direction her trained mind could give them. 
She secured the use of a schoolroom one hour 
one evening a week and the whole committee 
was on hand to help circulate the books. Just 
how she apportioned the work so there was 
enough to go around is a mystery. But she 
did, and each woman felt that the bit she 
contributed was essential to the success of the 
job. There was cooperation to the nth degree 
in that enterprise. 

The first books — mostly the lightest of 
light fiction-— were eagerly read and calls 
came in for more. So, into her already busy 
days Mrs. Rhodes packed the added task of 
transporting the old collection back to what 
had now gained the metropolitan sounding 
title of the ‘main library” and bringing a new 
set out to the branch. Week after week and 
month after month she did this, always keep- 
ing an accurate record of all the books she 
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handled. Gradually the mill men began to 
take an interest and to ask for technical books. 
If she could not get them at the main library, 
she went to the city library, ten miles away, 
or to a neighboring college library to borrow 
them. No request went unsatisfied, even 
though she had to write to the state library 
for the desired book. 

Such service must, by all the laws of justice, 
at length be rewarded. And so it was, most 
unexpectedly and most acceptably. The 
owner of the mill and the leading man of the 
village offered to give the branch library the 
use of a large empty room, heretofore used 
for storage, in the community store. Not only 
did he offer the room but he loaned for its 
equipment beautiful oak shelving. There 
were also reading tables big and little, and a 
delightfully adequate charging desk and 
plenty of cupboards for supplies. He also 
contributed three coats of soft-toned ivory 
paint on the walls and new electric light 
fixtures. 

With great rejoicing the tireless committee 
moved into its new and independent quarters 
and put its few borrowed books on the 
polished oak shelves. The vacant spaces be- 
tween the books, however, yawned unpleas- 
antly. Mrs. Rhodes did not like the look of it 
and somehow or other gifts began to trickle 
in to fill up the empty spaces. A departing 
minister left part of his library for the people 
he had served. A little child with distant 
uncles and aunts who “always sent books for 
Christmas and birthdays” decided to put his 
used favorites where other children could 
enjoy them. Friends in Clinton began to send 
gifts to the neighbor to the north. 


Their Own Library 


When the shelves were looking very re- 
spectably filled with books thus collected, the 
main library offered to furnish the supplies 
needed to prepare them for circulation and to 
catalog them. These services were, of course, 
only its duty. But Mrs. Rhodes said, “No. 
The people won’t take the same interest if 
they don't do the work. We'll raise the 
money for the supplies and I'll learn how to 
catalog and direct that.” And raise the money 
they did — by entertainments and tag days. 
And learn to catalog she did. 

In the course of time it was learned that 
when a branch has a thousand volumes of its 
own and is open the required number of 
hours a week, it can be registered at the state 
capital and have its own grant of state aid. 
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With redoubled energy Mrs. Rhodes and her 
helpers set about getting more money for 
books and finding more friends to donate 
them. 

The thousand volumes, their backs all 
neatly numbered and lettered, finally stood 
upon the oak shelves. The loyal committee 
members increased their hours on duty until 
the library was open the requisite number of 
hours per week. The state inspector put the 
seal of approval on the branch, which was 
accordingly registered and given its own state 
aid. That was a happy day for all concerned 

As the years have gone on, the monthly 
circulation of the branch has often been a 
challenge to the main library. The child has 
threatened to outstrip its parent. And many 
of the books circulated have been definitely 
good. 

If at the present time Mrs. Rhodes were to 
address another library meeting she could tell 
what a stabilizing influence the library was 
during the discouraging days of the depres- 
sion of the last decade. The mill shut down 
and men and women were desperate. A great 


many observers feel that the peaceful attitude 
of these disheartened people was largely due 
to the fact that they had plenty of books to 
read. There was no rioting in that village 
The library plays its steadfast part in helping 
discouraged people keep a sane balance 





This exhibit in the Louisville, Kentucky, 

Free Public Library during the convention 

of the Southeastern Library Association, 
was executed by their staff artist. 
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Responsibility’ 


By Lesley M. Heathcote + 


OU have doubtless been told many times 
that this profession upon which you will 
enter at the close of your training period is a 
noble one. Rather than say, “It zs a noble 
profession,” let me say, “It can be.” This 
applies to all professions—they can all be 
noble. Whether they are or not depends upon 
each of us and how we conduct ourselves. 

I checked the dictionary for a definition of 
profession, and I read, “A vocation requiring 
knowledge of some department of learning 
or science.’ The word ‘‘vocation,” in its 
Latin derivation, means a ‘‘calling,’’ and a 
calling implies that this is a field that is your 
own. You have chosen it deliberately from 
among all lines of endeavor, and in that sense 
you have dedicated yourself to it. 

One of my friends once described exten- 
sion workers as dedicated people. They ex- 
hibit a deep and sincere interest in their work; 
they believe fully in its value to the com- 
munity; they are enthusiastic about it. We 
find individual members of other professions 
who are similarly dedicated, but not, I venture 
to suggest, in the same proportion. When 
people speak of professions, why do we hear 
adjectives, which may not be spoken but are 
definitely implied, such as ‘mousy librarian,” 
“drab teacher”? Perhaps too many of us in 
these professions are that way. The need to 
earn a living forces unsuitable persons into 
all lines of work. In the professions, how- 
ever, we need to feel that we have entered 
upon our life work because it is the one thing 
we want to do more than anything else, not 
because of monetary return, not for personal 
aggrandizement, but because we best can 
serve Our community and express our own 
personalities through this work. As opposed 
to nonprofessional workers, this implies an 
intelligent interest in forwarding the work 
we have elected to do, an understanding of 
its social implications for the present, and an 
insight into its value for the future. 

As I have indicated, not all members of 
all professions have a truly professional atti- 
tude. Twice in my life I have been associated 
with groups of so-called professional people 
whose main interest was in pay, hours, and 


* A talk to the nurses of the Billings, Montana, Deacon- 
ess Hospital at their capping ceremony. 


+ Librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
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other conditions of work and who never 
seemed to consider what they should give in 
return. They were not happy people, nor was 
I happy with them. To harbor a continual 
grievance destroys your own morale and 
undermines that of your associates. The 
statement, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ is psychologically sound and never 
more so than when it implies a giving of 
oneself. 

To be a professional person with a truly 
professional outlook requires a sense of re- 
sponsibility. This is one of the weak points 
in modern life. Our educational system is 
somehow failing to instill this vital element 
into Our young people. Two world wars 
within twenty-five years, with the attendant 
lowering of values have not helped. But this 
should serve as a challenge to us all to rebuild 
with even higher values than before. 

I have said that a truly professional outlook 
implies a sense of responsibility and I con- 
ceive of this sense of responsibility as three- 
fold: to oneself, to others, and to life. 


To Ourselves 


I place responsibility to oneself first be- 
cause, apart from our being the most interest- 
ing thing in the world to ourselves, everything 
must be inaugurated in ourselves. Socrates 
said, “Know thyself,” and actually that must 
be the point of beginning for all of us. A 
certain amount of introspection does no harm 
and can do much good. Like so many other 
things in life it is bad only when carried to 
extremes. I think if we try to observe our- 
selves objectively, to see what makes us tick, 
we can often recognize faults that need atten- 
tion and can master defects in ourselves. 
George Eliot, the writer, took stock of herself 
at the age of twenty-one, considered her per- 
sonal assets and liabilities, and tried to plan 
for the future on the basis of them. All of 
us in time have to work out our own system 
of ethics, arrive at our own philosophy of life. 
Most of us are not clever enough to work out 
new systems, we adapt what we are taught to 
our own characters and personalities. And 
the system which forms the basis for us in the 
Western world is Christianity. 
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A selfish life does not make for happiness 
either of the person himself or of his as- 
sociates. I once knew a young woman of in- 
telligence and ability who was so shy and self- 
conscious as to be antisocial. One of her 
friends described her as living in a fortress 
bristling with machine guns. At one period 
in her life she passed through an emotional 
experience that profoundly affected her, for 
it raised the problem of taking happiness for 
herself at the expense of the happiness of 
others. She had ventured only a short dis- 
tance along this road when she realized that 
the situation could hold no real happiness for 
her. Her awakening was complete. She 
began to show a real interest in other people, 
in their problems, their needs, their outlook. 
She tried | to figure out why they acted as they 
did and she became as much of an extrovert 
as an inherently introverted person could be. 
We saw her become perceptive and under- 
standing and her own life became fuller and 
happier. The last time I saw her she was a 
different person. She could have been em- 
bittered by her experience but some inner in- 
tegrity kept her true to herself and her ideals. 


This mental and emotional health is just 
as important as physical health. In fact, it is 
more so. A person can get along with poor 
physical health if he has the other. 

The second responsibility is to others. If 
you have achieved a worth-while philosophy 
of life, this second responsibility comes more 
readily. It concerns our relationship to others 
and involves qualities such as thoughtfulness, 
honesty, understanding, patience, kindness, 
which taken together signify love for our 
fellow men. I purposely omit tolerance from 
this list, for to me it is a negative quality, 
and I think its implications are fully covered 
by the word “understanding.” Wordsworth 
called it “the little, nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love.” 

You may say to yourselves, ‘That's all very 
well for a librarian to say. What does she 
know of the vagaries of human nature?”” We 
in educational institutions live in something 
of an ivory tower, but those outside the pro- 
fession would be surprised to learn of the 
number of human quirks we encounter. I 
have stood long hours at a charging desk 
answering apparently stupid, frivolous, un- 
necessary questions from bewildered people, 
having cold germs and the smell of garlic and 
strong cheese blown into my face, until I 
thought my feet would drop off and I wished 
my sense of smell would atrophy. But the 
successful professional person tries to remem- 
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ber through it all that each individual's prob- 
lem is important to himself, that he needs 
help, and that we exist to provide this help. 


To Our Profession 


We have too a definite responsibility 
toward our profession. Our community 
judges our profession by our behavior, and 
we have the power to lay it open to criticism 
or to raise it high in the estimation of others. 
This applies not only to our daily work, but 
to those habits in our private lives which if 
carried to excess and displayed in public can 
bring down the disapproval of the community 
upon us. I believe firmly in the right of the 
individual to live his own life as he thinks 
best, provided this does not interfere with the 
rights of others. But we must all be prepared 
to modify our habits when necessary to 
uphold the dignity and prestige of our pro- 
fession. 

The last point is our responsibility to life. 
To the ancient Athenians the most important 
thing was to see life steadily and see it whole. 
This implies a well balanced, well rounded 
life and the Athenians were one of the best 
balanced peoples in history. They appreciated 
beauty, they upheld freedom, both religious 
and political, they were direct in their out- 
look, they were humanistic; above all, they 
were sane in their viewpoint and many sided 
in their interests. 

Professional people are looked to for lead- 
ership, and in our typical American way we 
tend to think than an expert in one line must 
know all about everything else too. We are 
growing away from this, but it is still an 
embarrassing trait, though flattering to the 
ego. One of the hardest things to do when 
asked for an opinion is to say, ‘I don’t know 
enough about that problem.” But we must 
learn to do this. Conversely we should all 
take enough interest in what is going on in 
the world to do some clear thinking on cur- 
rent problems. An informed and thinking 
citizenry is vital to our country and to the 
world. So I urge you to read, even if only a 
little, but read on all sides of a question. 
Weigh it in your own mind, discuss it with 
others, both inside and outside of your pro- 
fession, then take your stand, but be willing 
always to modify it in the light of later in- 
formation. Truth is relative, and only by 
recognizing this will we see life steadily and 
see it whole. 

Rights are earned by work. For every right 
there is a duty, for every freedom there is a 
discipline. 
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A County Library Program 


By Rutherford D. Rogers * 


IBRARIANS welcome lay interest in li- 
L brarianship as a profession, invite lay- 
men to membership in library associations, 
and solicit their subscriptions to professional 
journals. It seems to me we should make a 
more vigorous attempt to present library prob- 
lems to laymen in other than our usual terms. 
Because of the intense and widespread inter- 
est in county library service, this field would 
appear to merit such special treatment. For 
the benefit of our nonprofessional colleagues, 
particularly trustees of public libraries, I have 
undertaken to describe some general features 
of county libraries, concentrating on the type 
which has a large library as a service hub. 


County Libraries in Pers pective 


Laymen should realize that the county Ii- 
brary movement is not an isolated movement 
but part of a complex renaissance in our con- 
cepts of library service. The modern librarian 
is less likely than his predecessors to empha- 
size technical proficiency, such as that required 
to create card catalogs and indexes. Although 
he still realizes the indispensability of these 
tools, he regards his area of responsibility as 
characterized by greater range and vitality. 
The public librarian wishes to bring to the 
attention of every member of his community 
the cultural and educational opportunities 
which exist in libraries. He is not satisfied 
with merely acting as a public relations expert, 
he wishes to vitalize the library's services by 
programs which will transform his institution 
into a dynamic educational force in the com- 
munity. 

Just as our concepts of the responsibilities 
of the individual librarian and library have 
changed, so have we altered our attitude with 
respect to the relationships among libraries. 
First, we know that no library is independent- 
ly able to acquire all the published materials 
in any one broad field because of the prodi- 
gious output today. Therefore large libraries 
are developing a cooperative acquisitions 
Project, according to which the fields of 
knowledge are divided into rather small seg- 
ments, and each participating library assumes 
responsibility for a limited area of acquisi- 
tions. Secondly, it follows as a natural corol- 
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lary to this plan that we must exchange mate- 
rials among libraries, and so we have an active 
interlibrary loan procedure whereby one li- 
brary lends to another just as libraries lend to 
individuals. Thirdly, we have been moving 
for a number of years toward centralized cata- 
loging and classification. It is obviously un- 
desirable for each one of thousands of li- 
braries throughout the country independently 
to catalog the same book, when the work can 
be done once at some centralized point, and 
the matter of making this work available can 
be left to the printing press. Fourthly, we are 
beginning to recognize that we cannot permit 
large libraries to grow indefinitely at their 
historic rate, that is, doubling approximately 
every fifteen to twenty years. Unless we 
modify this growth our communities will 
almost literally be engulfed with books. 
Therefore we are turning to regional coopera- 
tive deposit libraries, warehouse undertakings 
to which participating libraries send old and 
little used materials. These materials are com- 
bined and duplicates are eliminated, thereby 
reducing the aggregate amount of library ma- 
terial to be housed within a given region, and 
the single remaining copy then becomes avail- 
able to any participating library. Finally, we 
are endeavoring to expand our units of serv- 
ice because we want to bring library service to 
the 35,000,000 people in the United States 
(27 per cent of the population) who do not 
enjoy the privilege. In connection with this 
expansion of the service unit we also wish to 
expand the unit of financial support because 
we will thereby obtain more money for library 
service, and, in a larger unit, a dollar should 
provide more service than in a smaller unit. 
Analysis of the county library movement 
clearly indicates that it partakes of the quali- 
ties just described. It is an endeavor to expand 
the service unit, to divide responsibility 
among libraries, to centralize technical serv- 
ices, to increase interlibrary loans, and gen- 
erally to provide library service where it did 
not previously exist. For these reasons the 
county library movement should not be re- 
garded as isolated, and it may well dominate 


the public library field during the next decade 
or more. 


_ Early in a discussion of county library serv- 
ice, almost everyone, layman and expert alike, 
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immediately grasps the idea of making library 
materials more widely available. When this 
commendable enthusiasm subsides, questions 
begin to arise as to how ‘‘reference’’ service 
can be provided in such a program. Therefore 
I have chosen to concentrate on this latter area 
of relative obscurity. However, at the outset 
I must confess that the more I reflect about the 
term “‘reference’’ service the less satisfactory 
it appears. I take exception to it for two 
reasons. First, the term does not connote the 
same thing to different librarians and there- 
fore is a bad term to use with laymen. Second- 
ly, it is too restrictive. There are many related 
services, of which reference service is just one, 
which should be provided in a county library 
program and which the general term “Read- 
ers’ Services’’ would more accurately describe. 


Reference Services 


We may best approach the problem of pro- 
viding readers’ services in a county library 
program by describing those services as they 
are available in a large library. Because refer- 
ence service is a significant part of readers’ 
services, it is appropriate to use it as a point 
of departure. Reference service is frequently 
divided into three categories, two of which 
might more accurately be called ‘‘research” 
services. A reader may ask how many tons of 
supplies were flown into Berlin by the British 
and American air forces in December 1948. 
We call this a ‘‘fact-finding’’ question because 
its answer will be a single objective piece of 
information. This question is not necessarily 
a simple question nor one which can be an- 
swered in a matter of minutes. However, it 
may frequently be answered with reference 
books, a reference book being a compilation 
of knowledge which is ordinarily not read 
from cover to cover but which is consulted in 
only one of its parts for a specific piece of in- 
formation. 

The second category of reference service 
should, in my opinion, be called elementary 
research. A reader may ask in what way the 
allied airlift affected Russian economic poli- 
cies in Eastern Germany. It is at once apparent 
that the answer to this question will not be a 
single objective piece of information. A satis- 
factory answer will require interpretation of 
both objective and subjective factors as well 
as an understanding of the relationships be- 
tween persons, events, and things. Further- 
more, this type of question is ordinarily not 
answered from reference books but from a 
general collection of library materials through 
complex bibliographical methods. 
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The third category of reference service 
might appropriately be called advanced re- 
search. A reader may ask in what way the 
allied occupation has affected postwar Ger- 
many. To answer this would require an ex- 
ceptional amount of analysis in political sci- 
ence, economics, sociology, and other related 
fields. Moreover, problems of this category 
and the preceding one could absorb almost 
an indefinite amount of staff effort. 

If a library is to do very much research 
work it will require an extensive general col- 
lection of materials. This may mean hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions of vol- 
umes. When a library becomes this large, it 
almost automatically becomes departmental- 
ized. The community demands so many ma- 
terials and so much assistance in certain fields, 
for example, music, that the library responds 
to this demand by acquiring a great many 
materials and by emphasizing service in those 
fields. Consequently it is desirable to have 
one or more specialists in such fields both for 
the purpose of selecting materials and for 
providing services based thereon. As a result 
large libraries may have departments in such 
fields as business and labor, technology, 
music, art, medicine, local history, etc. 


Nonsubject Service: 


It is important to a consideration of our 
subject that we note certain ways in which 
large and small libraries differ. Not only are 
there differences in size, but both collections 
and personnel in large libraries are character- 
ized by their specialization. In addition to 
subject specialists the large library will have 
service specialists who cooperate in providing 
readers’ services other than the reference and 
research services just described. First among 
these is the readers advisory service. If a club 
president asks the library for a list of books 
on the United Nations, this problem usually 
falls to the readers advisory bureau. It may 
provide the answer either independently or 
in conjunction with another department. For 
example, a mechanic may request the library 
for a list of books through which he can ex- 
tend his knowledge of certain phases of engi- 
neering. This question may be answered by 
the readers advisory bureau cooperating with 
the technology department. 

There is a second service department, 
closely related to the readers advisory bureau, 
frequently called the adult education depart- 
ment. Whereas the readers advisory bureau 
functions in response to a specific demand, 
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the adult education department is essentially 
a programming department which lays out 
programs for large segments of the com- 
munity. It may supervise Great Books dis- 
cussion groups, training the leaders, enroll- 
ing the students, and arranging meeting 
places. It may sponsor forums on vital topics, 
engaging the speakers and arranging the pub- 
licity. In collaboration with departments 
such as the music department, it may set up 
concerts and other musical programs. 

There are other service departments, one 
of the most common of which is the teachers 
or school department. This usually contains 
monographs and journals to aid teachers in 
improving classroom techniques. It should 
also include mobile project materials, small 
collections of library materials which can be 
sent from the library to the classroom to fa- 
cilitate teaching and to increase student in- 
terest. 

I have deliberately avoided, insofar as pos- 
sible, using the term “books” to denote the 
contents of a library. I have done this because 
the modern Jibrarian recognizes that there are 
significant means of communication other 
than the printed page for which he is respon- 
sible. These materials include, among others, 
phonograph records and films, and they are 
frequently grouped together in a so-called 
audio-visual department, which may form an- 
other specialized type of service department 
in a large library. 

We must now face the problem of project- 
ing these services in a county library program. 
We shall assume that there is a large central 
library with a substantial collection of mate- 
tials and a staff of specialists. We shall fur- 
ther assume that there are suburban libraries 
in small communities. Finally, there will be 
sparsely populated areas enjoying no library 
service. The last group will be served by 
mobile library service originating in the cen- 
tral library. Our immediate problem is the 
provision of readers’ services in suburban 
libraries. 

You may be shocked to learn that the 
single most effective way of providing these 
services locally is not through giving some- 
thing to the suburban library but by taking 
something from that library. Almost every 
librarian in a small library is faced with a 
myriad of detail, much of it clerical. This is 
usually related to the acquisition and prepa- 
tation of books. We must free the librarian 
of the suburban library of this burden. The 
clerical and mechanical tasks associated with 
the acquisition, marking, plating, cataloging, 
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and classifying of library materials can be 
done effectively and economically in one cen- 
tral location in the county. I do not infer by 
this that the power of book selection should 
be taken from the local library. Its librarian 
is in a better position than anyone else to 
understand the needs of her community. 


The Suburban Librarian’s Job 


However, freed of clerical responsibility, 
the suburban librarian can provide many 
readers’ services. First, she should furnish a 
considerable amount of reference service of 
the first category. Each small library should 
have a core reference collection. Such a col- 
lection will not be identical in every small 
library because it must be tailored to the 
needs of the community just as the general 
collection of books is. Secondly, the suburban 
librarian should provide readers advisory 
service and should function in an adult edu- 
cation capacity, the extent depending upon 
her personal abilities. If she is an able public 
speaker, she should speak before local groups. 
She should arrange book reviews, forums, 
film showings, and concerts. 


In almost all of her work the suburban 
librarian will reach a point where she will 
need assistance. We cannot expect her to 
have the subject ability which a member of 
the central technology or music department 
would have. Therefore she must be able to 
appeal to the central library for assistance. 
Such an arrangement is dependent upon first- 
class means of communication, that is, tie-line 
or comparable telephone service as well as 
twenty-four-hour delivery service between the 
central library and the suburban libraries. 


Functions of the Central Library 


Looking at this problem from the stand- 
point of the central library, we believe that 
institution must be adequately staffed to pro- 
vide service to its immediate community as 
well as prompt service to outlying areas. The 
central staff should respond to specific re- 
quests for assistance by supplying, as the situ- 
ation indicates, either advice, service, or li- 
brary materials. If the local librarian needs 
assistance with a reference problem, the cen- 
tral reference department should furnish that 
service. If the local librarian needs assistance 
with a readers advisory or adult education 
problem, those departments should likewise 
render assistance or arrange for sending cen- 
tral library materials to the suburban libraries. 
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However, the central library staff will not 
function merely in response to demand, but 
it will function as a programming agency for 
the county just as it does for its immediate 
community. In other words the adult educa- 
tion department in collaboration with the 
audio-visual department, music department, 
or other appropriate departments will plan 
film showings, forums, concerts, and other 
activities of general interest to communities 
in the county. It will arrange the details of 
such activities, including the delivery of pro- 
jection equipment and films and their trans- 
fer from one suburban library to another. 
All this central programming will be done in 
close coordination with the suburban library, 
and space will be left in the schedule for the 
local librarian, with or without the assistance 
of central library personnel, to plan programs 
of peculiar local interest. 


Promoting Staff Cooperation 


A county library program such as that de- 
scribed above must be based upon excellent 
cooperation between the staff of the central 
library and personnel in suburban libraries. 
This cooperation cannot be achieved over- 
night, but there are various devices which 
will promote cooperation, understanding, and 
staff morale. First, it is essential that there 
be a uniform understanding of objectives 
throughout the county. Secondly, it is desir- 
able that the personnel within the county be 
members of a single organization. 

These first two devices rely on adminis- 
trative techniques, organizational procedures, 
and local conditions. There are other devices 
which can be used successfully whether or 
not the first two exist. Periodic meetings may 
be held for the benefit of personnel from the 
central and suburban libraries. Such meet- 
ings can achieve a number of desirable objec- 
tives. 

First, the meetings may be educational. 
For example, the head of a central subject or 
service department may describe the work of 
his or her department. This gives the subur- 
ban librarian an opportunity to learn of the 
services and assistance he may expect from 
the central library and, in the case of certain 
departments, such as the children’s depart- 
ment, the local librarian may learn techniques 
and gather information which will assist him 
in the administration of his own library. 

Secondly, meetings of this type promote 
familiarity and understanding. The mere fact 
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that people gather in relatively limited groups 
and have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and to discuss common problems is 
an important personnel factor. 

Thirdly, the meetings afford an opportu- 
nity for individual participation, thereby giv- 
ing librarians in both the central library and 
suburban libraries an occasion to appear pub- 
licly and to express themselves before an in- 
terested audience. 

Fourthly, the meetings may serve as a 
means of solving common problems within 
a limited time. For example, one two-hour 
meeting may be devoted to the review of one 
season’s book publication. In such a pro- 
gram, subject specialists as well as librarians 
from small libraries participate in the review 
of as many as a hundred books. Inasmuch 
as the books are carefully chosen for review, 
such a meeting provides an opportunity for 
the head of a small library to do as much as 
60 to 75 per cent of her book selection for 
that season during the meeting. 

At the inception of a county library pro 
gram, it is natural for voices to be raised on 
all sides against the idea. The central library 
may feel that unreasonable demands will be 
made upon its collections and staff. The sub- 
urban library may fear that the bookmobile 
will take its readers and that the central li- 
brary will usurp the power of book selection 
and staff appointment. Such fears may be 
expected to be transient and groundless, and 
in their place worth-while attitudes should 
and can be developed. Gradually new hori- 
zons will open for members of the staff, and 
they will realize that they are providing more 
and better service than ever before. For its 
part, the community rapidly benefits from 
improved library service and may demand 
additional services. Moreover, the libraries 
are stimulated by this increased community 
interest, and although they may be called 
upon to provide extended services before the 
appropriating authority furnishes funds, no 
appropriating authority can indefinitely re- 
sist public demand created by enlightenment 


Having come to South Branch for the first time 
two years ago to find words for a contest, a woman 
became so much interested in the “wonderful’ 
books the library furnishes that she became a regu- 
lar borrower, taking books on health, travel, his- 
tory, and other subjects. The latest she asked for 
were those on law. When two were given her she 
said, “These are lovely. Give me any books just so 
they are on something I’m dumb about.”’ 

: “THE TEE-PEE”’ 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 
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Some Problem Children I Have Known 
By Ruth Street * 


OF all my problem children Mary the Mini- 
mumite is the most disconcerting. She 
is conscientious and faithful, and always com- 
pletes her assignments. Her distinguishing 
characteristic is never to go one page, or even 
one line, beyond the teacher's requirements. 
Sometimes Mary must choose a book for free 
reading. I notice a pretty girl in deep study 
before the biography section. I step over and 
point out some girls’ favorites - - Martha 
Berry, Wings on My Feet, Talking through 
My Hats, and Curtain Going Up. Suddenly 
she makes a nose dive for the lowest shelf, 
grabs a small sliver of a book, and hurries to 
the charging desk. She hasn’t heard a word 
Isaid. Her one undeviating purpose is to find 
the smallest book for which a teacher will 
give credit. Interesting books are no concern 
of hers. 

Last April my reference section was filled 
with junior high school students getting re- 
ports for their history class. I wandered from 
table to table to see if “the right child had the 
right book.”” In the far corner sat a wee lassie 
writing about Tecumseh, but her only mate- 
tial was six lines in the adult encyclopedia. 
I hurried to section 970.1. Yes, in the Book 
of Indians I found three whole pages about 
Tecumseh. It was good print, simple style, 
and there was even a picture. “Wouldn't you 
like to use this book ?”’ I said to the lassie. 
“It will make your report better.” She ex- 
amined the three pages critically and handed 
back the book, mumbling, “My teacher said 
get a report a hundred words long. I don’t 
think he’d want me to be reading all that 
extra stuff.” My error again. Any other stu- 
dent would have accepted with a grateful 
smile, but this was Mary the Minimumite. 


Gary the Garbler 


Gary the Garbler often comes to my library 
and it becomes my problem to translate his 
vague impressions into exact words and titles. 
If he asks for Have Your Own Way by 
Shakespeare, I, of course, get him a copy of 
As You Like It. A biography of Rock K. 
Nute does not perplex me overmuch, nor the 
classic, Who Was Your Schoolmaster? 1 can 
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even surmise that West Mr. Abbey is a fa- 
mous church in England, and that the “under 
bridge’’ dictionary is the large one by Web- 
ster. Last winter, however, when Gary ar- 
rived, I did not recognize him. He wanted 
a three-act play entitled Evening Shall Not 
Come. He did not remember the name of the 
author. We searched the card catalog. No 
record. The shelf list. No record. Listings 
in the standard catalogs. No record. The 
Index of Plays. No record. “But,” insisted 
Gary, ‘I know it’s in this library. Bill read it, 
and he got it in this library.” He fumed and 
fretted a full hour. I was busy and wanted 
him to leave, but Gary was persistent. Per- 
haps the Muses of Mount Parnassus took pity 
on my predicament and sent aid. Suddenly 
out of the clear sky an idea flashed into mind. 
“Gary,” I said, “do you, by chance, want the 
play, There Shall Be No Night, by Robert 
Sherwood?” He smiled approvingly and was 
soon engrossed in its pages. All library 
schools should give courses in translating— 
translating jumbled ideas into exact words 
and titles. One can’t reasonably expect a reve- 
lation from Mount Parnassus every time, and 
how else can we give service to Gary the 
Garbler ? 


Leslie the Literal 


The antithesis of Gary the Garbler is Leslie 
the Literal. Leslie remembers word for word 
and letter for letter what his teacher says, and 
furthermore demands that the library books 
use these same words and letters. To him I 
hand a copy of The Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
He promptly returns it, remarking, ‘My 
teacher said read a short story by Poe. These 
are tales.” He is assigned a report on the 
government of Russia. I find him an excellent 
chapter entitled, How the U.S.S.R. Is Gov- 
erned. Leslie sees no connection and wanders 
off leaving the unused book on the table. 
Cross references in the encyclopedias have no 
influence over him. If his report is about 
Northmen you won't catch him reading about 
Vikings. The Teacher said, ‘‘Northmen.” 
Leslie’s final project of the year was to write 
a paper about the history of the American 
Navy. He asked for help. I remembered a 
pamphlet in the vertical file and got it for 
him. He looked at the title, Great Events in 
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American Naval History. Quickly he laid the 
pamphlet on the desk, remarking, “My 
teacher said write about the history of the 
navy. She didn’t say anything about the great 
events.” Before I had recovered from my 
surprise he was out the door and far down 
the hall. 

Paul the Locker Partner is the library's 
chief problem each Tuesday. That is the day 
overdue notices are delivered to the home 
rooms. Soon a long line gathers in front of 
the circulation desk and I lend a hand to 
speed things up and keep the traffic moving. 
This is what I hear in monotonous refrain: 
“My locker partner had my book; that’s why I 

couldn't bring it back.” 

“I let my locker partner read my book, and he 
forgot to return it.” 

“Somebody took my book. I think it was my locker 
partner.” 

“Do I have to pay a fine? It’s really my locker 
partner's fault.” 

“My locker partner set his band instruments over 
my books; that’s why I forgot them.” 

“Yes, somebody tore my book. It was my locker 
partner. Do I have to pay for it?” 

“I can't return my book today. My locker partner 
is reading it and won't give it up.” 

‘My locker partner moved away and took my book 
with him. What shall I do?” 


Each Tuesday I am convinced anew that all 
high school students are thoughtful in their 
use of public property and punctual about 
returning it, but Paul the Locker Partner is 
an unsolved problem. 


Dean the Delayer 


Dean the Delayer appears in the library in 
multiple copies just before a reference assign- 
ment is due. He is always surprised and cross 
to find that all the books are in use. He hates 
to go to class with an unprepared lesson. 
Although sorely tempted, I never scold Dean 
for his procrastination. Years ago I learned 
the real reason for his delay. I was an assist- 
ant in my college library. One evening twenty 
students rushed in to use the ten education 
books that had been placed on reserve for 
them. There was clutter and confusion, but 
by using supplementary books and magazines 
I was able to find enough to get each student 
started on his term paper. Then Dean came 
in, desiring to work on the same assignment. 
The material was all in use, and by that time 
I was tired and vexed. “Dean,” I said sternly, 
“I know this assignment was made a month 
ago. Why did every member of the class wait 
until the last night to start working on his 
term paper?” Dean was not saucy nor im- 
pertinent. He was simple and sincere. He 
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replied, ‘‘But my topic is about recent trend; 
in education, and I thought I'd better wait 
until the latest books and magazines got 
here.” That is why I never scold Dean for 
his delay. Perhaps his assignment is about 
recent trends. I do wonder, however, why 
teachers make so many assignments like these: 
recent trends in current events, recent trends 
in the life of Shakespeare, and recent trends 
in the War of 1812. 


Harry the Horseman 


Most numerous and most beloved of al] my 
problem children is Harry the Horseman. He 
is intelligent, courteous, and eager to read— 
horse stories. Big Red, Black Beauty, Thun- 
derhead, Black Stallion—he has read them all 
and still comes back for another. If the school 
had just one or two Harrys there would be no 
problem. But a few years ago all the kids 
took a fancy for horse stories. By the dozens 
and scores they stormed the library. In spite 
of liberal purchases in this field there was still 
a Malthusian disproportion between supply 
and demand. The librarian was grieved to say 
so often, “I’m sorry, but all the horse stories 
are already checked out.”” They didn’t want 
to read about people; adventure stories had 
no appeal for them; mystery stories were 
tame. They demanded horse stories. De- 
clared one disappointed Harry, “I'll take 
some other kind of book if you will find me 
something that is a/ost a horse story.” 

One night after a busy day with rows and 
rows of Harrys I had a strange dream. I was 
surrounded by an endless sea of outstretched 
hands — white hands, black hands, yellow 
hands, brown hands; dirty hands, clean 
hands, large hands, smal! hands; and from 
this sea of pleading hands there came a 
thundering chorus of one word: “horses,” 
“horses,” “HORSES,” “HORSES! !"" When I 
awoke it was time for breakfast and I hurried 
to the nearest restaurant for food. As I passed 
the little newsboy, I heard him say to his pal, 
“Don’t you know that horse? He's in a 
book.’” “Oh, gee,” said the other, “I'll have 
to get it.” To hear bookish talk on the street 
corner so early in the morning should delight 
the heart of any librarian. I only sighed 
Another Harry the Horseman was being born. 

I have never been wise enough to “‘solve” 
my problem children. Sometimes I scold 
them. Often I worry about them. They put 
gray in my hair and wrinkles on my brow. 
But when September comes and schoo! bells 
ring, I'd be ever so lonely without them. 
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The Film Booking Record 


By Carol Thomas * 


ON very important part of film distribu- 
tion is correct booking, the procedure 
that reserves a film in advance of the day it is 
needed. If the public is to receive efficient 
service, this booking record must be quite 
comprehensive or the film will not be ready 
when called for. The Dearborn Public Li- 
brary feels it has solved this problem in a 
more than satisfactory manner by using the 
Insite Index. 

Before Dearborn began circulating films, 
a number of different booking forms were 
studied. In the film libraries near us, calen- 
dar sheets of varying sizes were used. These 
sheets allow for booking films every day of 
the year. In using these forms (which are 
oversize and awkward to handle) a line is 
drawn through each day for which a film is 
reserved. 

Another form, a calendar card which fits 
into the file commonly used for a magazine 
check list, is considerably smaller, of course. 
However, it presented the same problem as 
the larger form, and, for that matter, any 
calendar form: if a film is booked twice on 
one day, how could that be indicated in the 
tiny square space? If a film has to be sent to 
a branch to be picked up, how could that be 
shown? Furthermore, in our case, I did not 
have a telephone in my office. The booking 
record would have to be shifted constantly— 
from my office to the telephone and back. A 
really portable unit was a necessity. 

Mr. Paul Gratke, of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, suggested to us a calendar booking 
form made by the Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
We called their Detroit representative and he 
came out to see us. 

When we presented our problem, he sug- 
gested the Insite Index. We were quite in- 
trigued by its compactness, and light weight. 
It consists of aluminum frames, each of which 
has a visible index tab which holds a label. 
The frames are so attached that a flip of the 
finger opens the index to the name of any 
film. There is room on each frame to list 
several films. 

Paper-thin strips of wood are used and two 
colors are employed. On wide blue strips is 
entered the following information about each 
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film: Name of film, producer, running time, 
color, length of time leased. If the library 
owns the film, that information is given. 
Each person booking the film has his name 
entered on the narrow buff strip below the 
film name. Thus: 


BORROWER SHOWING TIME SHOW DATE 
If the film is to be shown on December 12, 
but is to be picked up at the City Hall Branch, 
we Say: 
Smith 12-11 CH 12-12 


Our staff knows, of course, that the film is 
not available the night of the 11th unless a 
special arrangement is made. 

There are many distinct advantages to our 
system: It is necessary to make provision only 
for the times a film is booked, not for all the 
days it might be booked, as is the case with 
the calendar form. 

Very close booking is possible with the 
Insite Index. With the calendar form a line 
must be drawn through every day the film is 
not in the library. Our system enables us to 
see at a glance just when Mr. A is going to 
use the film: morning, afternoon, or evening. 
If he uses it in the morning, it can go out 
again that same night. Furthermore, if the 
film is needed in the morning, it is quite 
apparent it cannot go out the night before. 

The index is easily carried around and 
there are no film sheets to be replaced in in- 
correct order. 

It is very easy to segregate restricted-use 
films, such as the Teaching Film Custodian 
subjects. 

The index is not expensive and ours, the 
twelve-frame one, contains room for nearly 
two hundred films. If your film library is that 
large, imagine having two hundred different 
forms to thumb through in order to book a 
film! 

What do we sacrifice by using the index? 
The advantage of looking over the entire year 
at a glance to see during what periods the 
film was used the most. This same result can 
easily be produced by taking month by month 
records of a film’s circulation and tabulating 
them, Although this latter method takes a 
little longer, the daily convenience of the 
index form more than makes up for it in our 
estimation. 


afternoon 
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A Simple Film Booking System 


By Kay Williams * 


IN describing the system of booking films 

in the Ferguson Library I must emphasize 
the fact that since there are no standard meth- 
ods of circulating films, as there are for other 
library routines, we simply worked out a sys- 
tem to meet our need. The system has de- 
veloped with the film department, and the 
one described here has been in use for more 
than three years and has proved completely 
adequate without being too time-consuming. 
In determining the system to be used it is 
necessary to consider the number of films in 
the collection and the type of service offered. 
In Stamford, with a population of about 
65,000, we have a permanent collection of 
about 250 films with an average of a hundred 
films coming in each month on short term 
loan or rental. 


Necessary Factors 


In booking it is essential that the librarian 
have control of the films at all times—that 
the system be so simple that he can determine 
the availability of a film at a glance. At the 
same time it is equally important to accumu- 
late records of the history of each film, how 
many times it is shown, the audience total, etc. 
Consequently our system consists of three 
parts: a daily record book, a film register, and 
a circulation card file. 


The daily record book is a large, bound 
“diary” in which the name of the borrower 
and the films requested are listed on a page 
according to the date on which the films are 
to be borrowed. The time of pickup and re- 
turn is also noted. From this diary the daily 
orders are made up. Incidentally, one of the 
library rules provides for booking twenty-four 
hours in advance and there is no limit to 
advance bookings. 

The film register is a loose-leaf visible rec- 
ord book with a sheet for every film on the 
library shelves. This sheet controls the film 
for the entire year, with the months listed 
down and the days across. Thus, as a film is 
booked by Mr. Jones to be picked up October 
first and returned October fourth, it is entered 
first in the diary and then on the visible record 
sheet by penciling a line through those dates 


* Film Department, Ferguson Library, Stamford, Con- 
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and inserting Mr. Jones’ name. This avoids 
any duplication of booking—the bugbear of 
every film librarian. 


The Procedure 


The film circulation card is filed by the title 
of the film and has spaces for the name of the 
borrower, his library card number, the due 
date, and the number of shows and audience 
total. The first three columns are filled out 
from an agreement form signed by the bor- 
rower each time he borrows films. The num- 
ber of shows and the audience totals are filled 
out from the report form which is returned 
with the films. The circulation card has the 
shelf number of the film in the upper right 
corner. 

As orders are assembled each day in the 
film department, the circulation cards for the 
films requested are clipped to an agreement 
and report form and held at the delivery 
counter until the borrower calls for his films. 
Then the films are pulled from the shelf ac- 
cording to the number on the circulation card, 
and charged out. The agreement form is filled 
out by the borrower and filed temporarily by 
date but is eventually discarded after the films 
have been returned and inspected. The report 
form is placed in one of the film cans to be 
filled out and returned with the films. 

The monthly statistics for the library are 
compiled from the report forms at the end of 
the month. When it is necessary to furnish 
reports to sponsors that record is obtained 
from the circulation card. 

Films actually owned by the library and 
consequently always available are cataloged in 
the main library file under the subject only, 
with a series card when deemed necessary. 
Such a series might be the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Children of Foreign Lands, or 
Nature Films. 

As an additional record, advisable but not 
essential, a master card is kept in the film 
department for each library-owned film by 
title with a record of the source, date of ac- 
quisition, cost, and description of the film on 
the face of the card. On the back of this 3 x 5 
card the monthly total of “times shown’ and 
audience totals are recorded for a five yeat 


period. 
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Taking Inventory 
By Ruth E. Kelley * 


[N your library is taking inventory a crisis 
or an opportunity? In order to be brief 
we shall be dogmatic, with apologies to those 
libraries in which certain procedures are not 
necessary, because certain contingencies never 
arise. 

Either the librarian (in small libraries) or 
someone as near as possible to the top of the 
circulation department is at the shelf end of 
the partnership, for this person should be 
humble enough to be willing to dust shelves, 
and knowing enough to analyze the possibili- 
ties in his stock. He should be armed with a 
large damp rag; a pencil with a soft eraser; 
used cards marked: mend, bind, cards and 
pockets, withdraw, backs, store, mark; and 
some blank cards. 

The assistant upends in a box a section of 
shelf-list cards—as many as can be expected 
to be finished that morning, and as the librar- 
ian takes a book from the shelf and reads 
number, author, title, and at least the last 
three digits of the accession number, the as- 
sistant turns down the card or, if there is 
more than one copy, checks lightly on the 
card the one found. These marks are erased 
and the card turned down when all copies 
have been found. 


Checking Up 


If the book needs any attention, it is put 
with the proper card: mend, mark, etc. At 
the end of a shelf-reading session any large 
groups, such as mending, are put temporarily 
into cartons, so that at the next session they 
will not need to be searched. 

Position of shelf labels is checked. 

Shelves are dusted. 

The number of shelf-list cards still stand- 
ing is reduced by the librarian’s reading of 
titles in circulation, at bindery, in the store- 
toom, etc. (Cards for books kept in storage 
are taken out and filed at the desk, instead of 
being left in pockets of books.) All collec- 
tions of books anywhere in the library are 
examined. 

This process takes place once a year, when 
the pressure of work becomes lighter in the 


* Librarian, Wyoma Branch Library, East Lynn, Massa- 
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spring, say April, and should be finished by 
the first of June, before vacations begin. At 
least one or two mornings a week are given 
to it. 

In the notebook which contains the result 
of the previous year’s inventory, those items 
which represent books missing for two years 
are checked with blue crayon, to be listed for 
the cataloging department, which enters “mi. 
1949” on its shelf list. New ones which 
appear to be missing this year are listed in 
the notebook on new pages. 

Permanent gains: the collection is kept in 
good condition; some forgotten book may 
inspire the librarian to borrow from the cen- 
tral library or the stack, for a display, books 
unfamiliar to his public; titles may be noted 
to add to the never complete fiction subject 
list. 

If the lowest shelves are neglected by the 
public because access is hard, this is a good 
time to put complete shelf-fuls, one at a time, 
on display, 


SNoW MAN IN THE LIBRARY 


At the Free Public Library of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, this snow man was made like a rag doll, 
from flour sacks stuffed with crumpled paper and 
cotton; he wore real buttons, a scarf, and a hat. He 
stood about four feet high, held book jackets in his 
fists, and welcomed the children at the entrance to 
the children’s room. 
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ECAUSE it is December, just after the marvel- 

ously bookish turmoil of Book Week and just 
before the daze of what-to-give and why-not-give- 
a-book for Christmas, we want to share with Bul- 
letin readers a charming and heart-warming excerpt 
from Dorothy Canfield Fisher's talk on “Book- 
Clubs,” given us the eleventh of the R. R. Bowker 
Memorial Lectures. 

Mrs. Fisher had been invited—some twenty-two 
years ago——to become a member of the Committee 
on Selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. It 
was a new idea, an experiment, and she asked for 
time to think it over: 


In the midst of that period of waiting til 1 
could decide what I thought of the idea, I had 
occasion to come to New York to do some shop- 
ping. It was a Saturday afternoon on a fine clear 
day in spring. Not realizing what this would mean 
for the shopping industry, I got myself transported 
to Macy’s, stepped inside and asked for the counter 
where sheets and pillow cases were being sold— 
that being my prosaic errand. 

The big shop was alarmingly (to my eyes) 
crammed with milling crowds of bargain-crazed 
women. A frenzy of the purchasing mania 
surged five or six deep around the counter where 
I wanted to go. I was literally afraid to risk my 
small person amongst them. I gave it up, decided 
to send by mail for what I needed, and made my 
way, very precariously, to a door through wildly 
swirling eddies of impassioned shoppers. 

Out on the sidewalk, the situation was no better. 
It was the first warm spring afternoon in New York, 
and everybody was out. I crept along as best I 
could, turned at 34th Street, found the crowd just 
as great there, and when I reached Fifth Avenue, 
stopped, really thunderstruck. For Fifth Avenue 
was by far the most crowded of them all. The side- 
walks were full, crammed with human beings to 
the curb, the street itselr was full of automobiles, 
bumper to bumper. One could have walked with- 
out falling, from roof to roof of the automobiles, 
and from head to head of the people on the 
sidewalk. 

A bus came along. The seats on its high 
open roof looked to me as a floating henhouse 
would look to a person swept away by a flood. I 
struggled across the street and up the steps of the 
bus to the top, sank down in a seat, and from this 
safety looked up and down on that thoroughfare of 
commerce. For a Vermonter to see, as far as the 
eye could reach, nothing but people closely packed 
together, all of them bent on either buying or sell- 
ing, was startling. 

I sat there, safe from the crowd, looking down 
on that throng of rushers-along and remembering 
an elderly Vermonter on a visit to Boston, taken to 
see the crowded center of that city. He gazed long 
at the Niagara of humanity pouring past him on the 
streets, on the sidewalks, and finally said, ‘Don’t 
anybody ever try to tell me all those people know 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


where they're going.’ He would not say that here 
I thought, for everybody knows exactly where all 
such people as those around me are going—they 
are going either to sell something or to buy some- 
thing. ‘No wonder,” I said to myself, ‘that busi- 
nesses try to get themselves established in New 
York. This must be now the greatest buying and 
selling center of the whole world. You could sell 
anything, with so many buyers stepping on each 
other's heels.” 

After a few blocks, I remembered that my daugh- 
ter, then in college, had asked me to buy a Spanish 
dictionary for her. Brentano's was in the neighbor 
hood. I decided to stop there as we passed, buy 
the yes and have it sent. I saw the familiar 
bookstore front show up; I rang the bell, climbed 
down the steps; fought my way across the street 
between the crowding automobiles; fought my way 
across the sidewalk between the crowding people; 
flung myself on the swinging door—and found 
myself in a slumberously peaceful atmosphere like 
that of a remote country churchyard on 
summer afternoon. 

I had been wrong in thinking that you could sell 
anything here. Not books. Piles of beautiful new 
books lay on the counters. Sedate salespeople stood 
behind these piles. The silence was exquisite. The 
impression of passive repose was like a spell. A 
dignified person approached me asking if he could 
be of use to me. In a hushed voice I inquired where 
the dictionaries were. He motioned me courteously 


a sleepy 


up the steps to the mezzanine. When I arrived on 
that floor, I found that I was the only customer 
visible 

Well, I went home to Vermont and wrote an 


acceptance to the people who were trying to organ- 
ize a new method of selling books—the mail order 
method, which has worked well in other fields. It 
looked as though it would be worth while to tr 
almost any other possible method, in addition to 
the methods then in use, to distribute more books 
to the American reading public. It began to be 
obvious to the eye that the generation to which my 
father and Melvil Dewey belonged, had made a 
grave miscalculation, not about libraries and books 
but about human nature. They had assumed a spon- 
taneous, lasting, continuous interest in books and 
intellectual life, which doesn’t seem to exist, any 
more than a spontaneous interest in being good 
seems to animate human nature. They had assumed 
that to have books freely accessible would be 
enough. Evidently the distribution of books of 
decent quality to an adequate percentage of our 
population is a wheel which can't be rolled forward 
and uphill, unless all kinds of shoulders are set to 
it with determination and much ingenuity. 

What a stout “shoulder” is such awareness 
the situation and its needs! With that kind of 
encouragement, we are strengthened in our determi- 
nation to continue to use all the ingenious methods 
tried in libraries the country over, to get more 
people to read more and better books. 
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THE CROW’S NEST° 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


NE of the problems that faces the person who 

does publicity and public relations for any 
library—be it large or small—is how to keep read- 
ers happy and satisfied. Too many readers and users 
of public libraries are geared to the idea that the 
only worth-while reading is to be found in the latest 
book review supplement or best seller list. 

Libraries are partly to blame for this misconcep- 
tion but a great many other factors contribute to 
this state of mind. By reason of our background 
and our “youngness’” in the world we are inclined 
to believe, sometimes secretly, that the older things 
really do not matter too much. It is the new, the 
different, the most recent that has the greatest 
appeal. The person with a new car feels a little 
more important that his neighbor whose car happens 
to be a little older model. Mrs. Jones feels superior 
to Mrs. Smith because the cut and trim of her fur 
coat is six months newer in style. 

The same can be said of a great deal of our 
leisure reading. Because book clubs, certain review- 
ers, and some radio programs have made a fetish 
of reading only the newest and the latest books . . . 
sometimes of a pathetically inferior quality 
many persons are convinced that books on the best 
seller lists are the only things worth reading. A 
kind of literary snobbishness is built up by individ- 
uals and groups who advocate reading the latest 
books—to the exclusion of almost everything else— 
merely to be “in the swim.” 

As a result of this peculiarly American phenome- 
non many public libraries find themselves in a rather 
desperate situation. They cannot, often, supply 
enough copies of current books to satisfy their 
readers. But at the same time they find themselves 
with hundreds and sometimes thousands of copies 
of good, readable books on their shelves, that are 
not being read—simply because the books are two, 
three, five, or ten years old. 


What to Do? 


What then, can the public library do to change 
this state of mind, give good reading service to its 
public, and move the older books that stand on the 
shelves? The first thing to do is to go through the 
collection and consider the physical condition of 
the books. If some are shabby and dog-eared, get 
tid of them—no one is attracted by a ragged book 
no matter how good the contents. Secondly, map a 
display program in which you can use the older 
books. The displays should not be large but they 
should be eye-catching. Use a bookshelf, a table, 
a display case, a trough, or a small rack. Next plan 
a series of headings that will help ‘“‘sell’ these 
books. Some headings that have proved successful 
in moving books are: “Men (or Women) Like 
These Books,” “Best Sellers of Yesterday,” and 
“Notable Books You Must Read (or May Have 


se Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 

klists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘The Crow’s Nest,’” Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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Missed). The same idea can be carried out with 
displays of book jackets on bulletin boards or on 
dummy books in display cases and windows. 
Booklists, featuring older titles, can also be used 
with considerable success. In March 1949 the 
Brooklyn Public Library devoted an issue of its 
bulletin to “Recent Books You May Have Missed.” 
The introduction by Milton James Ferguson was 
called ‘““Yesterday’s Book” and it read, in part: 

Now and then the literary journals run lists of 
books prominent individuals — usually in the 
writing “game’’— wish they had read. It all 
seems like a futile bit of business; because if a 
man wants to read a book, any book, he can in- 
dulge himself in that pleasure without spending 
a cent. Public libraries are too often stocked with 
excellent volumes sitting on shelves longing for 
someone to come by and take them home. Usually 
these lists are pretty high-brow; but the funny 
thing is that the books selected are altogether 
readable, once one comes to grips with them. . . . 

This month we are offering you a highly varied 
and entertaining list of books you did not read 
yesterday. They are not old, they are not classics, 
not yet—a book, like wine, must be touched by 
time before we recognize its innate goodness. 
But these titles are obtainable, and we assure you 
they are readable and informational. Now, just 
by way of example, can you name the winter 
when the Hudson, the East River, and the Harbor 
froze over, so that a team of horses could be 
driven over the ice—if they did not freeze to 
death on the way? Do you know a most amusing 
story about a big bull who got his head into an 
empty oi! drum, which he could not get off un- 
aided? Do you have a nice little antique around 
the house, its cracks growing bigger and its finish 
fading—and you know nothing about giving it a 
new lease on life? 

Well, friend reader, these matters are all deftly 
handled in the books we give you in the follow- 
ing pages; these and many others. It is fun to 
read today the good book you failed to read yes- 
terday. In fact, it is fun to read. 


Staff members who work with reading groups, 
women’s clubs, discussion and adult education 
groups have a challenging opportunity to interest 
members in the older books. That you can get 
people to read something besides current best sellers 
has been adequately demonstrated by the “Great 
Books” groups. But it takes planning, time, and 
considerable enthusiasm. 

Some of the current radio programs which feature 
older books are made to order for this purpose. 
Such programs as “University Theatre” and “Invi- 
tation to Learning’ and a number of others feature 
standard titles almost every library has. Many of 
the radio chains producing these programs issue 
advance lists of the books to be discussed, some 
even have promotional and display material that is 
useful for bulletin boards and book troughs. 

The Chicago Public Library is currently begin- 
ning a series of broadcasts on a local station that 
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will feature good books of other days. The script 
is written by a library staff member and produced 
and announced by Station WCFL. Fifteen minutes 
in length, the show is called “The Bookshelf” and 
features musical selections and thumbnail sketches 
of books. A fiction title as well as a nonfiction 
selection is presented on each program, which takes 
place on Thursdays at 10:30 A.M. An example: 


If you are looking for a good novel the Chi- 
cago Public Library suggests you read The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. This story 
is laid in Lima, Peru—two hundred years ago. 
The ancient Indian civilization has been con- 
quered by the proud and haughty Spaniard. Lima 
is now the aristocratic capital of Latin America. 
Imagine if you can the hot stillness of southern 
noon, hot and still as only hot countries can be. 
A young Franciscan monk stops to rest for a 
moment on a hillside. He looks down the hill 
at the most famous bridge in all Peru... a 
willow bridge made long ago by the Incas. He 
sees five tiny human figures crossing the bridge— 
walking slowly, steadily. Suddenly there is a 
strange sound. The bridge parts. The travelers 
drop to their doom. Who were the five people 
who met their death on that fateful noon—July 
20, 1714? Did they know one another? Could 
their death have been planned? Or was it an 
accident? You will learn all the answers by read- 
ing this most unusual story, The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder. 


These and many other devices can be used to 
move the older books on our shelves. It will help 
to take attention from current books for which there 
is a heavy call. You will find that many persons—- 
not all of them, of course, but many—will be will- 
ing to read something other than current titles if 
their attention is favorably called to it. Attractive 
displays, book lists, word-of-mouth publicity, and 
intelligent selection can do much toward convincing 
the reading public that it is fun to read today the 
good book they missed yesterday. 


Spotlight on Small Business 


The Rutland Free Library of Rutland, Vermont, 
is pioneering in an entirely new field—that of the 
small business clinic. A series of eight practical 
small business clinics sponsored by the library and 
financed by the Rutland Chamber of Commerce, 
began on October 6. These clinics are for those 
who own small businesses and want to make them 
more successful and profitable; for those who plan 
to launch small enterprises of their own and are 
seeking information; and for those directly inter- 
ested in helping either an established small business 
or one about to start. 

Albert Fancher, a member of the Rutland Library 
board, is the editor of the plan, which presents 
practical ideas by expert speakers who know their 
subjects thoroughly. Men with small businesses 
also share in the program, describing their problems 
and how they met them. A question and answer 
period follows each program, which lasts two hours 
and is held in the library auditorium. Mr. Fancher 
is an editorial writer on the Rutland Herald, one 
of the outstanding New England dailies, and has 
long been interested in the opportunities for both 
men and women in small businesses. He is also the 
author of the popular A Business of Your Own and 
Getting a Job and Getting Ahead. 
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The subjects of the clinics are: “Managing and 
Financing Your Business,” ““Who Are Your Cus- 
tomers?’’ “Pretesting Your Idea,’’ “Wood Prod- 
ucts,” “Handicrafts,” “What Kind of a Business?’ 
and ‘Promoting Your Business.’ Each clinic is tied 
up with exhibits. These are on view for the dura- 
tion of the series in the auditorium and will be open 
to the general public during the week of the final 
meeting. The exhibits include handicrafts in wood. 
weaving, plastics, and leather, as well as commer- 
cial photography, snowshoes, metal plating, food 
products such as maple sugar and maple confec- 
tions, mincemeat, and homemade cookies. One very 
successful small business exhibitor raises thousands 
of mice and rats for scientific experimentation 
Others are engaged in producing soil-testing kits, 
perfumes, dog tags, and in restoring antiques. The 
list of exhibits is living proof of the traditional 
ingenuity of the Vermonter! 

The library, naturally, has an important place in 
these programs, aside from acting as host. New 
patrons are being registered as a result of the clinics 
and many are learning for the first time that books 
and other materials on starting and operating a 
successful business are easily available at the library 
The library staff also arranged supplemental dis- 
plays of books and pamphlets dealing with all 
phases of small business problems. 

At this writing four meetings of the small busi- 
ness clinics have been held. All have been well 
attended—about a hundred and fifty interested per- 
sons present at each session. Many organizations 
have requested permission to send observers to the 
clinics-—the United States Department of Com- 
merce, New England Smaller Business Association 
Vermont Bureau of Industrial Research, and the 
Babson Institute of Business Administration. The 
New England Smaller Business Association has sug- 
gested that the clinics be known as the “Rutland 
Plan” and, as such, they will probably be instituted 
in other New England communities. The Rutland 
Free Library can be justly proud of successfully 
pioneering in this field. 


Recently Received Publications 


“Right under Your Nose.” A get-acquainted folder 
issued by the White Plains, New York, Public 
Library. 

“Know Your Library.” University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 

“Cue io Business.’ Indianapolis, Indiana, Public 
Library. 

“Come In—The Adult Department Welcomes 
You.” Leaflet for high school students. New 
ark, New Jersey, Public Library 

“The 52 List.” Outstanding novels of 1948 
Queensborough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York. 

“How Your Seattle Public Library Serves Business 
and Industry.’ Seattle, Washington, Public 
Library. 

“Have Fun and Read about Michigan.” 
State Library, Lansing, Michigan 
“Building Your Home?’ Detroit, Michigan, Pub- 

lic Library. 

“What Do You Know about Your Public Library? 
Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library 

“Read.” Series of graded lists for children. The 
Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, Ohio. 
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ECEMBER—which means it is time to gather 

up the year's publicity, cull the most success- 

ful, write it up briefly, and send—with illustrations, 

if possible—to the Wilson Library Bulletin by Jan- 

uary 6, 1950, for the annual Public Relations 
Number. 

This annual issue has become the most popular 
of the whole year, reflecting the interest and concern 
with publicity and public relations on the part of 
librarians everywhere. Share your successful plans 
with other librarians all over the world—and be 
watching for the March Bulletin to benefit yourself 
from the accomplishments of others. 





te Le be 


Negro History Week is being celebrated February 
12-19. A kit ($2.50) and other materials to assist 
in its celebration can be purchased from Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 

ee Le te 

The Theatre Arts Annual, 1948-1949 (Volume 
VII), “a publication of information and research 
in the arts and history of the theatre,” costs $1.50 
($1 to libraries). Write Blanche A. Covin, Box 
935, Grand Central Station, New York 17. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 
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It’s my own fault, Doc, I can’t lay off 
modern novels 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


A wealth of material on the United Nations js 
obtainable free or for a small sum. For example 
from the American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York City, in 
addition to films and filmstrips, can be had 2” x 3 
paper flags in color, of the members of the United 
Nations. The complete set costs $1. Posters in 
color depicting flags of all members are free fron 
the United Nations Department of Public Infor 
mation, Lake Success, New York. From them also 
come catalogs of 16m and 35m films picturing the 
work of the United Nations and conditions in many 
of the member countries. These films can be rented 
reasonably or bought outright 


Nee Ole lL 


“Retirement Plans for Public Librarians,” a 
seventy-page report of the past year's study by th 
personnel committee of the Illinois Library Associ 
ation, contains a history of retirement provisions 
for public employees and the basic principles for a 
retirement system for employees of local govern 
ment units followed by a description and analysis 
of the provisions of the Illinois Municipal Retire 
ment Fund. One chapter provides a summary of 
the state-wide retirement systems for municipal en 
ployees now in operation. Questionnaires were sent 
to the executive secretary of these twenty-five state 
systems and the resulting information presented in 
detail. The publication closes with a description 
of the Federal Social Security Program as it affects 
librarians. The booklets are availabl tor $1 
(50 cents to Illinois Library Association members) 
from Helen M. Welch, University of Illinois Li 
brary, Urbana, Illinois. 


te ke Le 


The private and public papers of former Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, sponsor of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, were presented recently to George 
town University. Some three hundred vertical files 
and thirty bound volumes of manuscripts and corre- 
spondence, as well as memoranda and reports, will 
be cataloged, making available to scholars a major 
source for research in the field of labor economics 


= Le Le 


The proceedings of the Third Princeton Confer 
ence of the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans costs $2.50 from S. A. McCarthy 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York 


te Le Le 


A new catalog containing descriptions of 323 
educational sound films and a 12-page where-to 
use-it section can be obtained free from Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois 

(Continued on page 313) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS *  Eaited by FRANCES CHENEY 


TA monthly review of nonsubscription publications, The 

} aemreneiél . nende y Com- 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Co 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. ]} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AGUIAR, JOHN E. Fank and Wagnalls 
English-Spanish Conversational Dictionary. New 
York. Funk and Wagnalls, 1949. 336p. $3 

2. ANDERSON, ELLEN. Guide to Women’s Or- 
ganizations. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1949. 167p. $2 

3. BIANCOLLI, Louis and RoBERT BaGarR. The 
Victor Book of Operas. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1949. 596p. $3.50 

4. DUNCAN, WintFRED. Webs in the Wind. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1949. (Humanizing Sci- 
ence Series) 387p. $4.50 

5. Hare, C. E. The Language of Field Sports. 
New York, Scribners, 1949. 276p. $5 

6. HarTE, HOUSTON, compiler. In Our Image. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. 197p. 
$10 
7. Peers, E. ALLISON, compiler. A Critical An- 
thology of Spanish Verse. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1949. 1741p. $5 

8. Pettit, Tep. Birds in Your Back Yard. 
New York, Harper, 210p. $3 

9. Pistorius, ANNA. What Butterfly Is It? 
Chicago, Wilcox and Follett, 1949. 24p. $1.25 

10. RuGorF, MILTON, editor. A Harvest of 
World Folk Tales. New York, Viking, 1949. 
734p. $3.95 

11. Scott, ALice. A Picture Dictionary fos 
Boys and Girls. Garden City, Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, 1949. 316p. $2.95 

12. The Social Security Almanac. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1949. 112p. 
$4 

13. Webster's Geographical Dictionary. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, G. and C. Merriam Company, 
1949. 1293,xxiv p. $8.50 

14. WILLIAMSON, MARGARET. The First Book 
of Bugs. New York, Watts, 1949. 6-44p. $1.50 

15. ZiM, HERBERT S. Snakes. New York, 
Morrow, 1949. unp. $2 


Nature Study 


HILDREN up to ten will be entertained and 

instructed by three recent profusely illustrated 
and simply written introductions to bugs, butter- 
flies, and snakes. The First Book of Bugs," an ad- 
dition to the “First Book of” series should make a 
child more aware of the habits of crickets, moths, 
spiders, ants, mosquitoes, and many others. More 
beautifully illustrated is What Butterfly Is 112° in 
which twenty-six butterflies are presented in the 
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order of their first appearance on the summer scene. 
Snakes,” in addition to descriptions of how North 
American snakes behave, includes sections on how 
to care for pet snakes, what to do in case of snake 
bite, and a correction of popular misconceptions, 
e.g., that snakes do vot hypnotize their prey. It 
aims to convince children that snakes are worth 
protecting from people who do not understand 
them. 

Birds in Your Back Yard * is an interesting man- 
ual on how to attract, identify, feed, and house birds 
which come to the back yard. Outstanding reference 
features are the clear, nontechnical descriptions, the 
chapter on back yard bird sanctuaries, and the one 
on bird photography. The style is unsentimental for 
the author turns green when people describe the be- 
havior of birds they see in goose-pimple-raising 
baby talk, with constant references to mamma bird 
and poppa bird, and itty, bitty baby. The author 
has been a bird hobbyist for many years, and has 
appended a well selected, well annotated list of ref- 
erences for further study. 

Webs in the Wind,‘ a volume of the Humanizing 
Science Series, is devoted to the habits of web-weav- 
ing spiders. The results of two years of observation 
are presented in an animated style which reflects 
the author's intention of taking the reader along 
with her, step by step, on a voyage of discovery. 
Clear, large illustrations, a glossary, a bibliography, 
and an index under popular names add to the use- 
fulness of an account which will be helpful to high 
school teachers and public librarians who want to 
interest people in this field. 


Social Sciences—Handbooks 


The compiler of Guide to Women’s Organiza- 
tions * believes that her survey shows that women’s 
groups contribute more effectively to genuine adult 
education than any other broad category of organi- 
zations, masculine or mixed. For this reason, if no 
other, this handbook about national and interna- 
tional groups, giving purpose, officers and addresses, 
publications, and other miscellaneous information, 
will be useful in public and university libraries. 
Arrangement is alphabetical under name of organi- 
zation, with an appended list classified by interests. 
Some organizations with mixed membership are in- 
cluded, e.g. A.L.A. Some omissions will be noted, 
e.g. Medical Library Association, which deserves 
inclusion as much as the American Association of 
Medical Record Librarians. 

The Social Security Almanac ® is the final volume 
of the series of Studies in Individual and Collective 
Security which the National Industrial Conference 
Board has published over the past three years. It 
presents available data on the revenues and expendi- 
tures of public and private social security programs 
in the United States together with essential back- 
ground information on the history and development 
of social security in foreign countries, including 
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summaries of the social insurance laws. A special 
section is devoted to International Labor Conven- 
tions in this field. It provides a valuable framework 
of statistics against which the record for any given 
type could be set and appraised. 


Art and Music 


The revised edition of The Victor Book of 
Operas * retains the essential features of earlier edi- 
tions, including stories of operas, pictures of scenes 
and of famous singers, listings of records, and in- 
troductory accounts of the composition and per- 
formance history of every opera. These last have 
been particularly re-edited and brought up to date 
by two music critics of the New York World- 
Telegram. 

In Our Image® has received so much fanfare 
from the press, with the reproduction of some of the 
paintings in such magazines as Time, that librarians 
have probably already decided by now whether or 
not they wish to add this handsome volume to their 
collections. The twenty-six Old Testament narra- 
tives, selected with the aid of seven clergymen, are 
given in the King James Version and accompanied 
by thirty-two portraits by Guy Rowe, a Time cover 
artist. These make the volume significant as a 
Twentieth Century pictorial presentation of Old 
Testament personalities. They are a far cry from 
the Doré illustrations. 


Field Sports and a Study 


“Sport is inevitably &indled from Nature; Smith 
tells us, and truly: ‘a man cannot be a true sports- 
man who is not also a true naturalist.’ Thus was 
the book and its title born."” Hare's introduction to 
his fascinating Language of Field Sports® sets the 
tone for this unusual special dictionary of terms 
which will be of interest not only to sportsmen but 
also to philologists and historians. This revised edi- 
tion, published ten years after the first, is the work 
of an Englishman who has attempted to simplify 
the layout, add an index, and improve on arrange- 
ment as well as to include new chapters on male 
and female, and the young of animals, to rewrite 
chapters on the music of the chase, cries of animals, 
and the mating of animals. He has also added a 
glossary of terms for the horse. Quoting from 
sources old and new, with a brief chronological list 
of authorities, Mr. Hare has given the origin and 
meaning of many hunting terms, though not in the 
arrangement usually found in more conventional 
dictionaries. 

And speaking of dictionaries, librarians will be 
interested in the results of a short study made by 
Curtis Jenkins, graduate student at the Peabody Li- 
brary School. As a partial answer to the question of 
what additional information will be found in the 
new Webster's Geographical Dictionary™ which 
does not appear in the New International, Mr. 
Jenkins’ report is given here. 

“Comparing the ‘O’ section of the 1949 printing 
of the New International with the same letter in 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary furnished the 
point of departure for a study of the latest addition 
to the Merriam-Webster Reference Series. A count 
of the geographical entries under the ‘O’ heading 
revealed approximately 525 in the New Internation- 
al and slightly over 900 in Webster's Geographical 
Dictionary. The latter figure included cross refer- 
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ences. A closer examination of the first one hundred 








entries of the letter ‘O’ in both books indicated that 
all but five found in the New International wete in- 
cluded in the Geographical Dictionary. Within the 
same one hundred word range—Oahu to Ogemaw 
seventy-three additional entrics were noted in 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary. Of these addi- 
tional entries twenty-seven were cross references 
leaving a net increase of nearly fifty entries. As- 
suming this ratio is maintained throughout, the 
number of added entries in the Geographical Dig 
tionary is consequential. These added entries in 


clude Oak Ridge, O'Donnell (Camp), Ocean Park 
(former name of Venice, California), and Omaha 
Beach. In all cases entries found in the New Inter 
national were expanded considerably before being 
included in the Geographical Dictionary—trequent 
ly to twenty-five or fifty words Mo st often this ex 
pansion concerned additional and recent political or 
historical data about the entry. In a city entry, in 
dustries, historic shrines, and educational institu 
tions comunonly are listed. The order of listing 
varies depending upon the nature of tl 

“Besides features already noted, native as well as 
Anglicized pronunciations are included in the Ge 
graphical Dictionar) a feature missing in the Net 
International and in the much older / 
Gazetteer. Except for a few entries in / 
none of the titles under discussion give exact loca 
tion of entries in terms of latitude and longitude 
Mileage figures in Webster's Geographical Di 
ary vary when compared with other sources; this 
variation is not uncommon however, and p 
proximate figures seem adequate 

“It is unfortunate that population figures for lo 
cations within the United States must be those of 
the 1940 census. Many population figures for loca- 
tions in Europe are prewar; occasional fig 
late as 1946 are indicated for both Europe and, more 
frequently, Japan. References to events as late as 
1949 are included, e.g. ‘O'Higgins, Name given 
February 1949 to islands in South Shetland Islands 
claimed by Chile.’ 





“Maps for each state, showing counties and oftet 
giving location of county seat, should prove hands 
Other maps, both historical and politic al, a n 
A few are colored. Only two rer are used with 
in the textual material—one denotes capital; the 
other, county seat. A comprehensive list of geo 
graphical terms is given with the equivalents in 
common foreign languages—both European and 
Asiatic.” 

It is evident that this fulfills its purpose of being 
a ‘‘single handy volume”’ for the general uset 


More Dictionaries 


A Picture Dictionary for Boys and Girls,” includ 
ing more than 3600 words and variants through the 
sixth grade vocabulary, adds another to the growing 
list of picture dictionaries designed to give young 
children the dictionary habit. The words were 
chosen from elementary school word lists and from 
those used by children in our mechanized modern 
world. Each is defined in a settins: that conveys its 
connotations as well as its meaning, the definitions 
reflecting current thinking. Ten words to a page, 
with from three to ten colored illustrations would 
appear to make the volume more useful to children 
in the third grade and above than to younger ones. 
An attractive feature is the alphabet which appears 


on each page, with the top letter indicating the 
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words beginning with that letter on that page. It 
should make the user more conscious of the alpha- 
bet. Format is attractive and the fact that it was 
prepared by a junior high school librarian under 
the supervision of the Director of the Reading 
Clinic, Division of General Education, New York 
University, will cause school librarians to consider 
it seriously 


Funk and Wagnalls English-Spanish Conversa- 
tional Dictionary* is the sort of pocket dictionary 
which librarians may want to recommend to persons 
planning to travel in Spanish speaking countries. 
It is arranged in two main parts, the first being 
about two hundred pages of English-Spanish sen- 
tences and phrases arranged alphabetically under 
their verbs, the second being about 150 pages of 
English-Spanish words and phrases, plus a section 
on elementary grammar and pronunciation. It is 
well printed and bound. That it reflects current 
terminology is evident from the entry, “Zip it, 
please. Ciérrelo usted con la cremallera, por favor.” 


Anthologies 


The dictionary mentioned above would hardly be 
adequate for use with Peers’ Critical Anthology of 
Spanish Verse,’ for the compiler assumes that the 
reader will have a good knowledge of Spanish. Val- 
uable reference features in this distinguished vol- 
ume are critical rather than biographical sketches, 
the critical comment on each extract, the index to 
names of authors, works, and editions in which the 
extracts can be found (editions chosen because they 
are good texts and at the same time accessible to 
students ), and an index to first lines. 


A Harvest of World Folk Tales,” while chosen 
by its editor for readability and variety, will not 
please the librarian as much as Peers’ anthology. 
The only clue to its contents will be found in the 
classified table of contents, which lists titles of tales 
(usually taken from recently published sources) 
under African, American, American Indian, Arabian 
and Turkish, Chinese, and so on down to Spanish. 
It is probably better suited to the browsing room 
than the reference collection in a library, for it is 
quite readable and attractively illustrated. 


s 8 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 310) 


A 20x 26 inch “Booklover’s Map of the United 
States” in full color, costing $1.50, is put out by 
the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 


te te Le 


Two “Little Science” booklets, “The World 
within the Atom" and “Science in Everyday 
Things,” are obtainable free from School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Also, “‘Ad- 
ventures inside the Atom,’ produced by General 
Comics, may be had by writing to the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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Dr. Heinrich Uhlendahl, general director of the 
Deutsche Biicherei, in Leipzig, last October cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary of service in that 
library, which corresponds roughly to our Library 
of Congress. 


“Decombind” and “Mending with Gummed 
Materials,”’ catalogs of supplies for repairing books, 
will be sent to anyone writing to Demco Library 
Supplies at either Madison, Wisconsin, or New 
Haven, Connecticut. 





For their Christmas displays the Breckenridge, 
Minnesota, Public Library used (above) miniature 
book jackets made from catalog pictures, which they 
placed on and underneath their tree, and (below) 
little candle deer and other animals, also trees and 
angels, to add a childlike note to their bulletin 
board’s “Season's Greetings.” 
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Display for 


the Month 





“Windows on the World,” exhibit in the United 
States Information Center at the Karlsruhe Military 
Post in Germany, calls the attention of Germans to 
the fact that books will satisfy their lively curiosity 
about the rest of the world. The photographs below 


show how the pictures were arranged on a staircase 
while above are details of three of the ‘windows 
those which look out on Egypt, the United States 
and Russia. 





Goop Books FoR, BUT NoT 
ABOUT, CHRISTMAS 


With the theme, “Give Good Reading for Christ- 
mas,” the Pensacola, Florida, Free Public Library 
used a real Christmas tree, a small one in a red 
crepe paper covered flower pot, as the focal point 
in its Christmas exhibit. Decorations on the tree 
were angels, stars, toys, and birds cut from current 
book jackets, with the titles showing. They were 
hung on the tree just as are real Christmas tree 
ornaments. 

On a near-by table for exhibit were current 
books of a worth-while type, some for adults and 
some for children. Many borrowers stopped to see 
the display and made favorable comments on the 
table of books with the holiday as their subject, 
but especially appreciated were the suggestions for 
gift books other than Christmas stories. 
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The display in the Maui County Free Library, 
Wailuku, Hawaii, suggests short stories as the 
answer to the problem of ‘‘so little time.’ 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


ET an Indiana teacher of science make your 

Christmas a little brighter by telling why she 
goes to library meetings. She says: 
” “Librarians are just about the most up-to-date 
people I know. I want to keep my backlog of in- 
formation as current as possible. Knowing librar- 
ians and attending their meetings is one of the best 
ways I know to do so. 

“Librarians, because of the nature of their work, 
must know people . . . their backgrounds, environ- 
ment, and to a certain degree their mental and 
social possibilities. They not only know people; 
they know books. They know the latest and most 
popular material on a given subject, and whether 
that material will be useful to me or my pupil. 

“If literature of any sort, scientific or otherwise, 
is an influential force in helping adolescents become 
mature, civilized adults, then the librarian who 
knows both the reader and the book he should read 
to help him reach maturity is the one to see that the 
book and the reader get together. Why 
shouldn't I like librarians and enjoy their meet- 
ings? 


For Poor Readers and Others 


The North Carolina State Department of Public 
Instruction lists these series of books with high 
interest level for low reading abilities: “The Amer- 
ican Adventure Series,” Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, 2831-2835 South Parkway, Chicago 16; 
“Childhood of Famous Americans Series,’” Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 724 North Meridan Street, In- 
dianapolis 7; ‘Classics for Enjoyment,’ Laidlaw 
Brothers, 441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 
3; and ‘Famous Story Series,’ Benjamin H. San- 
born and Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, 
Chicago 16. 

An advisory note from North Carolina: “The 
State Department of Public Instruction does not 
prepare a list of books either required or recom- 
mended for parallel reading for high school Eng- 
lish. There are two primary reasons for this. First, 
it is felt that wide freedom should be allowed to 
teachers and to pupils in the selection of reading 
materials in addition to those in the adopted texts. 
Whatever the school library owns should be ex- 
amined by the teacher, who in turn recommends 
titles to the pupils and encourages voluntary read- 
ing of a variety of types. Secondly, a list of recom- 
mended books would be constantly changing to in- 
clude new publications and would overlap desirable 
lists that are already available, such as those of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Voluntary reading reports by pupils should be pro- 
moted by the teacher. She should guide pupil selec- 
tion of books to include a wide variety of types. 
A cumulative pupil reading record for the high 
school years should show improvement in selection 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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MARY M. PIKE 


Editor 


of books read and should discourage pupils from 
duplicating reading reports from one year to the 
next. My Reading Design, published by the News- 
Journal, North Manchester, Indiana, can be success- 
fully used as a cumulative reading record and will 
guide pupils in a well balanced reading program. 
Complimentary copies sent and prices quoted upon 
request... . Any plan for parallel reading should 
recognize both classic and current literature.” 


Short Notes 


A recorded interview between Stephen W. 
Meader and two teen-age students, designed to 
stimulate interest in reading and writing, has re- 
cently been prepared by Harcourt, Brace for circu- 
lation to schools, radio stations, and public librar- 
ies. The record, in twelve inch and sixteen inch 
sizes, is available, free of charge, on a loan basis. 
Address all requests to Velma V. Varner, Children’s 
Book Department, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

The Association of Childhood Education, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, has recently re- 
vised two publications which are of interest to 
school and children’s librarians: Bibliography of 
Books for Children, a selected, annotated, and clas- 
sified list sells for $1; Children’s Books for Seventy- 
five Cents or Less costs 35 cents a copy. 

Young America Films announces a new service 
to schools of various categories in connection with 
their complete rental library. Under membership 
fees scaled to suit individual needs, the actual rental 
fees of the films is considerably reduced. For full! 
details write to James R. Brewster, 9 Dobbs Terrace, 
Scarsdale, New York. 

The Winchester, Massachusetts, Public Library is 
continuing its special programs at the public library 
for non-college-preparatory seniors of the high 
school. The programs are planned in cooperation 
with the high school and are intended to foster the 
use of the public library by these young people in 
their adult lives. Films such as “Know Your 
Library,” “Find the Information,” and ‘Choosing 
Books to Read” are shown. 


Librarians of junior and senior high schools may 
be interested to know of a new bibliography of 
illustrated high school classics. All suitable edi- 
tions of each of the 197 titles included have been 
examined, evaluated, and annotated. There are au- 
thor, title, and illustrator indexes. The bulletin, 
79 pages, mimeographed, may be had, for 50 cents, 
from Sister Febronia, St. Joseph’s Provincial House, 
1890 Randolph Avenue, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Two lists, “Let Them Face It: Today's World 
in Books for Boys and Girls” and “Magazines for 
Boys and Girls,’ 20 cents each, from the Child 
Study Association of America, 132 East 74th Street, 
New York. 

Now that your children have learned to “Make 
Friends with Books,”’ what are you doing to main- 
tain the friendship? 
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Leaflets Replace Handbook 


NSTEAD of a single comprehensive student 

handbook, the University of California Library 
publishes a series of orientation leaflets to introduce 
its services to new students. So far we have The 
University of California Library, How to Use the 
Catalog, Magazine Indexes, and How to Find Book 
Reviews. They are uniform in size and punched to 
fit two standard sizes of loose-leaf binders. 

The leaflet form, rather than the handbook, was 
chosen for several advantages it offers in a large 
and complex library. It allows more thorough treat- 
ment of library matters when that seems desirable; 
it permits variation in style and content of material 
addressed to graduates and undergraduates; and it 
permits variation in color of ink and paper and style 
of typography and illustration. The more popular 
leaflets are quickly reprinted, and revised editions 
keep all up to date. As a rule, the leaflets are tried 
out first in mimeographed editions and then revised 
and printed. 

Addressed primarily to undergraduates, the leaf- 
lets issued thus far are brief and selective. How to 
Use the Catalog, for instance, presents a few essen- 
tial rules for the student who is using the university 
catalogs for the first time, rather than a detailed 
set of instructions to cover all cases. The reference 
staff reports that the leaflets answer many of the 
students’ first and commonest questions about the 
use of the library. This year they have been dis- 
tributed in English and speech classes. 

Subjects under consideration for the future are 
borrowing privileges, the reserved book room, bio- 
graphical reference works, branch libraries, and spe- 
cial collections. 


MarION B. ALLEN, Public Relations Assistant 
General Library, University of California 
Berkeley, California 


What Are the Rules? 


ET’S play fair. It is no fun playing a game if 

you do not know the rules. The same applies 

to libraries. It is no fun for the reader to use a 
library unless he knows the rules. 


Let's take the case of a university professor. Call 
him Professor Hockenspiel, if you like. He is con- 
nected with Squeedunk University so quite naturally 
he uses the Squeedunk University library. In the 
library he is a familiar sight to both librarians and 
students. The professor has been connected with 
the university for thirty-seven years, and in that 
time he has come to know the library, its routine, 
and its regulations. Professor Hockenspiel knows 
he can have charged out as many books as he wants 
(or can carry). He has become accustomed to the 
fact that bound periodicals do not circulate. He 
knows he may use in the reading room only one 
unbound periodical at a time. 

Then one day the good professor becomes inter- 
ested in the metamorphosis of the Eurasian chrys- 
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alis. He reads everything the university library has 
on the subject. But that is not enough. He then 


does something he has not done for a long time 
He goes to the public library in the near-by town 
In the main reading room he finds dozens of book 
he needs for his research. He figures that since h 
wants to look at some periodicals, it will facilitate 

matters if he takes some of the books home so h 


can read then later. We now find Professor Hock 
enspiel, carrying six books, approaching the circula 
tion desk. 
LIBRARIAN: May I help you, sir? 
PROFESSOR HOCKENSPIEL: I should lik 
charge out these books, pleas« 
LIBRARIAN: All of them? 
PROFESSOR: Yes, please. 
LIBRARIAN: I'm sorry, but the limit on t 
ber of books you may take for home use is four 
PROFESSOR: Oh! (Blushing, he tries to ex- 
plain) You see, at the library I usually us 
there is no limit. 
LIBRARIAN: (Understanding) That's all right 
Lots of people make the same mistak« 


Embarrassed, the professor charges out four of 
the books and hurries off to the periodical t 
As he enters, he takes from his vest pocket a list 





of magazines. Approaching one of the librarians 
he asks her for the first item on his list 
LIBRARIAN: Would you mind putting the maga 
zine name on one of the call slips on the 
counter ? 


ProFEssor: (Fills out one of the pink call slips) 
Is this right? 

LIBRARIAN: I'm afraid it isn't. I see you want 
a magazine. Requests for magazines should be 
put on the white slips. The pink slips are only 
for bound newspapers 

PROFESSOR: I haven't been here for a long ti 
and I'm afraid I've forgotten. I've also for 
gotten something else. Am I allowed to us 
more than one periodical at a time 

LIBRARIAN: Of course you are. You can use in 
the reading room as many magazines as you 
like. 

PROFESSOR: Thank you. At Squeedunk Univer 
sity the rule is . 


But why go on? You have the idea. Each day 
there come ito your library people who have not 
been there before, people who have not been in 
your library for a long time, people who are accus- 
tomed to the regulations of other libraries. And 
how do you greet them? The sad fact is, most of 
us do not. 

Think of all the trouble, embarrassment, and 
confusion we could save our readers by posting in 
prominent places the rules by which our library and 
its individual departments are governed. Neat signs 
explaining everything the average borrower should 
know about where to get the books, how to have 
them charged out, special rulings, could be posted 
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on a convenient bulletin board or placed under a 
heavy piece of glass on the counter where the read- 
ers can see them. As long as we have rules, let's 
play fair and let our readers know about them. 
FRED STEIGER, Student Assistant 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For Murder Mystery Fans 


O many of our faculty relax by reading mystery 
stories we decided to see what we could do to 
provide some. To purchase new murder mysteries 
was financially out of the question, so finally it was 
decided to send out a call to faculty and parents to 
send to school any paper-bound mystery books they 
no longer wanted. The librarian set aside a shelf— 
and later a section—for these books. Any school 
with a faculty room could place the books there to 
advantage. The pocket book mysteries streamed in 
and soon we had a collection of about a hundred. 
Again we sent out notices to faculty members to 
come in and pick out what they wanted to read. 
The plan is simple and requires little or no effort 
on anyone's part (a rare thing these days). Once a 
faculty member has read a book he puts his initials 
inside the cover when he returns it. 

This little collection is very valuable when a 
faculty member is ill and needs some “‘light’’ read- 
ing. Older pupils also use this shelf. Very few, 
if any, books have been lost, and our supply in- 
creases every day as parents, faculty, and pupils 
use it. 

Our library is not recommending this type of 
reading to replace the reading of better books, but 
since this is a type of reading people are doing, 
why not recognize and accept it? Perhaps it may 
lead to more discriminating reading! Aside from 
this collection we also have a faculty book club 
which deals with the better literature of today. 

ADA KANE, Librarian 
The Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


Interesting the Service Clubs 


HE theme of the spring conference of the New 
Jersey Library Association was ‘The Library 

and Life Today.”’ At several sessions of the pro- 
gram emphasis was repeatedly placed on interesting 
and informing the taxpayers of the community 
about the public library and its services. Our board 
of trustees, after hearing a report of the conference, 
went into action. In a lively discussion the idea 
developed of inviting the service clubs of the vil- 
lage to hold their regular luncheon meetings at the 
library. An invitation was sent to the president of 
each club which explained that the local business 
and professional men of the village might enjoy 
“the opportunity of becoming more familiar with 
the resources and services of the library.” The 
publicity chairman of the board secured the services 
of a local caterer who served an excellent luncheon 
for a dollar a person. This fee closely approximates 
the usual sum paid by each service club member. 
The caterer entered into the spirit of the enterprise 
as a Civic gesture, giving an extremely fine meal. 
The Kiwanians were the first group to respond 
enthusiastically and affirmatively. They came to the 
library thirty-eight strong. The luncheon was en- 
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joyed in the trustees’ room, which can be cont- 
pletely closed off from the rest of the building. 
After the luncheon a few necessary items of busi- 
ness were settled and then the librarian was intro- 
duced. She told the group briefly about the history 
of the library, its financial operation, and the 
present personnel of trustees and staff. She con- 
ducted the Kiwanians on a tour of the building, 
showing them how back numbers of magazines are 
stored, and taking them into other departments not 
usually open to the public. 

The men gathered around the loan desk while 
the circulation assistant described some of the 
routines involved in keeping records, collecting 
fines, and accepting registrations. Questions about 
the kind of reading done in Ridgewood and the 
general care of books were frequently asked. 

The club then went to the reference room where 
additional chairs had been placed so everyone could 
be comfortably seated. The librarian talked about 
some of the reference books such as the engineering 
handbooks, the New Jersey Statutes, Moody's In- 
vestors Service, and Thomas's Register of Manu- 
facturers, to mention only a few. She explained that 
reference service is as handy as the telephone. One 
of the friends of the library has described the de- 
partment as a kind of permanent local “Information 
Please.” 

A printed folder which summarizes some of the 
essential facts about the library was given to each 
visitor, as was also a mimeographed list entitled, 
“If the Bestseller You Want Is Out—.” This list 
includes best sellers of other years, good older 
books, and old favorites to be reread with pleasure. 


Tangible results to date are the issuance of six 
new library cards and the answering of four ref- 
erence questions. Many more of both these activi- 
ties will, no doubt, follow as more time elapses. 
A total of 107 men in this community came into the 
library and saw and heard about the services ren- 
dered. The general good will resulting from such 
an experiment is not measurable but is of the utmost 
value. The librarian is now greeted cordially with 
smiles and by name in the business district of the 
village by many of these club members. An edi- 
torial appeared in the Sunday News, which was 
written by one of the newspaper staff who attended. 
Good descriptive articles of each visit were pub- 
lished in the local press. The experience was both 
informative and helpful. 

The general program was repeated with slight 
variations for the Rotary Club and the Exchange 
Club. Three of the four service clubs in the village 
made the novel pilgrimage to the library. The 
whole affair was marked by informality and numer- 
ous questions from the visitors. 

EsTHER M. BAKER, Librarian 
George L. Pease Memorial Library 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


Getting Together 


HE St. Paul Public Library decided some time 

ago that there was a block in the way of their 
recruitment program and that block was the lack of 
knowledge, and consequently of interest, on the 
part of the guidance counselors. Obviously, some- 
thing had to be done. For two years the library had 
given recruitment teas for selected high school jun- 
iors and seniors, which seemed to be working out 
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well. From 150 to 200 came. There was interest 
and some follow-up, but we were no nearer the 
counselors. What help we got came from school 
librarians and English teachers, so we decided to 
ask the counselors from all the high schools in the 
city—some twenty-five—to hold one of their regu- 
lar meetings at the public library. 

This meeting was tactfully built around the sub- 
ject of exploring further vocational fields, which it 
seems is a practical question at present as part-time 
jobs for high school students are beginning to be 
scarce. The chief of the school division conferred 
with the chairman of the counselors, the date was 
set, and it was arranged to have four members of 
the library staff, following the business meeting of 
the counselors, speak briefly on the different jobs in 
the library, the types of work, and the types of 
people to be served. 

Following the presentation of this library picture 
Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, University of Minnesota 
librarian and A.L.A. president, spoke on the use 
that can be made of college undergraduates in the 
library and the immediate need for more in clerical 
and nonprofessional posts as well as the profes- 
sional grades. The secretary of the State Library 
Division was also present and brought in the press- 
ing need of more librarians for the state at large 
and the particular qualifications needed for the 
country librarians. 

Frank and rapid discussion followed these five- 
minute talks and soon these thirty-five or forty per- 
sons were getting very well acquainted and making 
statemenis which were enlightening to both groups. 
It was not long before arrangements were being 
made for further mutual assistance as everyone, still 
talking, wandered into the exhibition room for 
coffee and doughnuts. The tentative date was set 
for the next recruitment tea and the afternoon closed 
on an enthusiastic, hopeful note with the occupa- 
tional guidance group realizing as they never had 
before, first that jobs in libraries are open right now 
for promising people, and secondly, what kinds of 
jobs the library profession offers. 

This is only the first step toward what we hope 
will be much closer working relations and, so far 
as I know, is one of the first meetings in which 
occupational guidance directors and librarians have 
sat down around a table and talked frankly to each 
other. If we can repeat this on the next level so as 
to get more cooperation from the guidance group 
in colleges and universities, it should make a great 
deal of difference not only in the number but in the 
quality of our future students in library schools. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Readers’ Choice Club 


N February we needed a spring tonic but didn’t 
want a real contest, so we decided to try the 
Readers’ Choice Contest. Original letters were to 
be written by each child, perhaps as an English 
assignment, about the book he or she had liked best 
since school started. The best ten letters from each 
grade, chosen by the teacher, were sent to the library 
to reach the boys’ and girls’ department on the first 
day of the week scheduled for that grade. Each 
week the letter chosen by three librarians as Letter 
of the Week was posted in the library, and the boy 
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or girl informed. All books about which the boys 
and girls wrote letters, were kept on a special shelf 
during the seven weeks of the contest. 

On April 7 each boy and girl whose letter had 
been Letter of the Week automatically belonged to 
the Readers’ Choice Club, and was given the privyi- 
lege from April 7 until school was out, of receiving 
one good book a week mailed out by the library. 
All books sent as Readers’ Choice Club selections 
had to be back in the library by June 1. 

The teachers carried through in a splendid man- 
ner. As a result we have not only the winning 
letters but many others placed on the tables, for 
boys and girls to browse through and get reviews 
of good books. Many of the teachers graded the 
children on their letters. 

We feel this has not only been a worth-while 
year in interesting children in books, but has also 
cemented the already existing good feeling between 
the teachers and the library. 

MILDRED SELBY, Children’s Librarian 
Boise, Idaho, Public Library 



































The Irvington, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
develops a homey atmosphere during the holidays, 
with plenty of greens, posters, and a touch of the 
staff personnel. Greeting cards from borrowers are 
hung on an arrangement of pine boughs; dolls or 
other toys once played with by members of the staff 
are used in exhibition cases. Above is one of the 
cases in the adult department. Christmas wishes 
from the library staff are extended to borrowers, on 
the poster; dolls “‘reading’’ small books are owned 
and loaned by members of the staff, books are taken 
from a special collection of old and small books. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Early Readers’ Guide Volumes 
to Be Reproduced 


S the result of a recent questionnaire to sub- 
A scribers, The H. W. Wilson Company has 
decided to reproduce the long-out-of-print Vol- 
umes I (1900-1904), II (1905-1909), III (1910- 
1914), and IV (1915-1918) of the READERS’ 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE by 
photolithography as a service to libraries lacking 
complete sets of this basic and invaluable reference 
tool or who need to replace worn copies. To serve 
the greatest number of libraries, and avoid gaps in 
the record, the work of reproduction will be under- 
taken in reverse order; i.e., Volume IV first, then 
Volume III, and so on. The volumes will be sold 
on the service basis. Subscribers who signed the 
questionnaire cards will be notified as soon as the 
volumes in which they signified an interest become 
ready, beginning we hope in the early months of 
1950. Other libraries may obtain a quotation by 
dropping us a letter or postcard of inquiry. When 
the work of reproduction is completed, for the first 
time in many years we shall be in a position to 
supply complete sets of the READERS’ GUIDE 
from its beginning to the latest issue. 


Visitors 


Recently the Wilson Company has enjoyed being 
host to: 

Carl Thomsen, chief librarian of the Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, Public Libraries, and Hildeborg 
Obel-J6rgensen (Mrs. Thomsen), who as adviser 
to the Danish Secretary of Defense, is in charge of 
libraries for the Danish armed forces. 

Katherine Oliver Murra, bibliographer from the 
Library of Congress, who is working on an inter- 
national conference of librarians to take place in 
1950, partially sponsored by Unesco. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Art INDEX. On the service basis 


CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues $4 a 
year; yearbooks on the service basis: $5 
to individuals and schools, other rates on 
request 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY THROUGH Dis- 
CUSSION. $3.50 

LipRARY LITERATURE. An author, title, and 
subject index to periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets relating to the library profes- 
sion. With abstracts. On the service 
basis ' 

Kane, J. N. Famous First Facts. Revised 
edition. Tentative price, $6.50 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
TURE. On the service basis 

— LisT OF SERIALS. On the service 
DAaSIS 


LITERA- 
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Bruno Lasker, author of the recently published 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION. 

J. N. Kane, a revised edition of whose book, 
FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, is scheduled for pub- 
lication early next year. 

Felicia Turyn, of Urbana, Illinois, who for the 
past several months has been indexing and abstract- 
ing Polish and Russian periodicals for LIBRARY 
LITERATURE. 


Required Reading 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH DISCUSSION, by 
Bruno Lasker, according to the Bulletin of the 
Adult Education Council, ‘should be required read- 
ing for all those who have to do with the organiza- 
tion and direction of discussion groups. Happily, 
this requirement will be pleasant and stimulating. 
Many others, with a concern for democratic proc- 
esses, will find reading the book a rewarding and 
interesting experience.” 


The Staff Travels 


Having won a Fulbright award, Patricia Healy, 
assistant to the editor of CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY, sailed last month for study in France, where 
she and her four-year-old daughter will spend the 
next nine months in Grenoble. 

The H. W. Wilson Company was represented at 
the A.L.A. Trans-Mississippi Conference, Septem- 
ber 2 to 5 at Fort Collins, Colorado, by Virginia 
Turrell, who had charge of the exhibits and also 
talked on the UNION LIST OF SERIALS. 

H. W. Wilson attended the Middle Atlantic 
Conference October 3 to 6 in Atlantic City, and, 
with Mrs. Wilson, the New England Conference at 
Swampscott from October 12 to 15. 

At the Middle Atlantic Conference Marga Frank 
read a progress report on the UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS at the Serials Round Table; Bea Joseph 
and Dorothy West were in charge of the exhibit; 
Miss Joseph also represented the ART INDEX at 
the Art Reference Round Table; and Dorothy 
Charles presided at a luncheon of the Catalogers 
Division. 

At Swampscott Dorothy Cole and Estelle Stein 
were in charge of the exhibit. 

Anna Rothe, at the Midwest Regional Conference 
November 9 to 12 in Grand Rapids, read Mrs. 
Frank’s report at the Serials Round Table breakfast, 
and, with Sarita Robinson, took charge of the 
exhibits. 

Marie Loizeaux, after attending the Middle At- 
lantic Conference, spent five weeks in the South 
visiting libraries, talking to library clubs and other 
groups, and representing the Company at the A.L.A. 
Southeastern Conference at Miami Beach, October 
26 to 29. There she read the list of John Cotton 
Dana Awards. As we go to press Miss Loizeaux is 
on her way to the Southwestern Conference, which 
meets in Fort Worth, Texas, from November 20 
to 23. 
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BEHIND THE HILLS 
BY HAZEL DANNER FRETWELL 


gripping novel of rural life. 
Cloth, $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


A colorful, 


WHO'S WHO IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
Over 2,000 biographies of technical and pro- 
fessional workers in Canada. 
226 Pages. Price $2.00 from 
_ AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA 


federation B Ottawa 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.gaum 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 te 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 





287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





—=-DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS — 


Specialists in dog books. From our own press: Training 
the Dog, Judy $3. Care of the Dog, Judy $1.75. Keckler’s 
The Great Dane $3. Greenburg’s The Dachshund $3. 
Gorson’s The Boxer $3. World Dog Map $1. Scrapbook 
on Dogs, Judy $2.50. 

JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers Dog World Magazine 








ees Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 am 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 


the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York It1, 


LIBRARIANS 


For public schools, colleges, universities ; 
$3000-4000. Many for nine months. En- 
roll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Michigan 





N. Y. 




















Public Library seeks progressive children’s 
librarian to work with schools in expanding 
library program. Salary $3224-3536. Usual 
professional qualifications combined with 
some education background, if possible. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Worcester Public Library, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 





Branch library in midwest needs a librarian. 
Training and experience required. Salary 
$3000-3800. Forty hour, five day week, re- 
tirement plan, sick leave. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Rockford, Illinois. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y, 














Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd _ issues, 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected, 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 

29 East 21st Street New York 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


ure better positions for librarians 
whe € you learn of one vacancy, we 
learr f hundreds 35th year 
iiment blank W 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ enene®. 


» Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, 











Send for enre 





Opportunities for graduates of accredited ] 
library schools: Science and industry libra-7 


rian with two years experience, beginning | 
salary $3,395; children’s librarian with one} 
year of experience, beginning salary $3,1505% 
assistant in Art and Music Division, with™ 
knowledge of music, beginning salary $2,930.43 
Salaries quoted include cost of living bonus] 
of $300.00. Write Library of Hawaii, Hono 
lulu 13, T. H., enclosing photo 3 





Circulation Librarian. A Civil Service exam-| 
ination for the position of Head of the Cir 
culation Department in the Paterson, New! 
Jersey, Public Library, will be held shortly 
Examination will be open to college and® 
library school graduates. Salary range” 
$3,000-$3,600. If interested, write The Lig 
brarian, Free Public Library, 250 Broadway, 
Paterson 1, New Jersey, for full details anda 
application blank. 





School Librarians: Examinations for posi* 
tions in Junior and Senior High School Ligj 
braries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be. 
given in February 1950 to Library School 
graduates who are able to fulfill Pennsyk 
vania teacher certification requirements. Sale 
ary, $2400-4500, based on training and exe 
perience. Retirement plan, 10-month schoo 
year. Apply now to H. P. Roberts, Director 
Division of Personnel, Pittsburgh Publigj 
Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 
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AMERICAN | 
COMPOSERS 
TODAY 


A Biographical and Critical Guide 


DAVID EWEN ® 187 biographies © 184 photographs 
265 pages * $4.00 


This is the latest “Who’s Who” of American music in the 
Wilson Series. Possibly its outstanding feature lies in the fact 
that most of the material, carefully checked, came from the 
composers themselves, making the book more autobiographical 
than biographical. 

Another feature is the emphasis placed on the younger 
artists. These are composers of definitely great promise who 
have not been widely publicized. Their hard-to-find stories are 
included. 

The “Today” in the title reaches back to 1900. The “Ameri- 
can” is used in its broadest meaning. The composers included 
are those whose work has found wide acceptance in the concert 
hall, opera house, over the radio, or on recordings. 


Other titles in the Wilson Music Series: 


COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 
DAVID EWEN 230 biographies 388 pages $5. (1937) 
A fascinating biographical and critical guide to the most im t com- 
posers of the past. Each biography includes a list of works and about 
the composer, and in most cases, a portrait. 


LIVING MUSICIANS 
DAVID EWEN 500 biographies 398 pages $5. (1940) 
Informative guide to “Who’s Who” in the musical world. It is both 
valuable reference and fascinating reading, and includes 450 portraits. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS: A Chronicle of Artists and 


Performances 

WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 780 pages 127 portraits $7. (2nd Printing 1949) 
An invaluable work, the first ever published. A compendium of the 
Metropolitan Opera House programs from inaugural night in 1883 through 
the 1946-1947 season. Excerpts from newspaper critiques of each season 
are included as well as an index. 


To the 2nd printing an ‘Index to Composers and a List of Errata Dis- 
covered in the First Printing” has been added. This has also been printed 
separately and is available gratis to purchasers of the Ist edition. 


‘ THE H.W. WILSON CO. > 950 University Ave., New York 52 


¥ ——— 
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in the Presidential Election of 1876 the twe 
leading candidates received the following 
popular peotes: 
* 4,285,992—Samuel J, Tildea 
4,033,768—Rutherford 8. Hayes 


in the election of 1888 the voting was: 
5,538,233—Grover Cleveland 
5,440,216—Benjamin Harrison 

Hayes and Harrison were elected by the 

Electoral College 


Should the Electoral College be abolished? 


DIRECT ELECTION 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


Reference Shelf 


This book has been specially com- 
piled for the 1949-1950 N.U.E.A. 
debate proposition that reads: 


RESOLVED: That the President of 
the United States should be elec- 
fed by the Direct Vote of the 


The book takes no sides, but pre- 
sents the most logical pros and 
cons on the subject that have 
been pronounced by the experts. 


Thrifty Reference Shelf sub- 
scribers will receive the book 
in the new volume which will 
deliver six books as published 
for the subscription price of only 
seven dollars. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 


Johnsen ¢ $1.75 


The price of individual titles is 
$1.75. So subscribers (6 books 
for $7) will receive six new books 
at the price of four. 














Complete list of titles in this volume of 
the Reference Shelf: 


INFLATION: Causes and Cures 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1948-1949 

DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The Issue 
of Minority Rights 

A BALANCE SHEET OF SRITISH 
SOCIALISM (1950) 

One title to be announced. 


All six books (on subscription) $7.00 
Individual titles $1.75 ea. 
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